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RECORD ~ 


During February, 1899, averaged 187,376 copies every day, and 
146,859 copies every Sunday, or a gain of 6,067 copies daily and 
of 4,413 copies Sunday over the average for February, 1898. 

In January, 1899, 183,974 copies were sold every day; 
145,935 copies each Sunday. These figures represent a gain of 
7,779 copies daily, and of 8,825 copies Sunday over the average 
for a corresponding period of 1898. 

The actual week-day average for the entire twelve months of 
1898 was 194,761 copies, and 150,642 copies Sunday. 

While the figures for the first two months of the present year 

: are much greater in ratio than they were a year ago, the Rate 
Remains the Same, 25 cents per line daily and 20 cents per line Sunday. The 
advertiser in THE RECORD is a Constant Gainer, and Comparison is Conclusive 
Conviction. 





CircuLaTIon that is an unknown quan- 


The Record Publishing Co. 
tity is a difficult thing to value and a 


good thing to let alone.—/ame. Philadeiphia, 
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} ‘Ga “Op ihe feyoe” 
< Let reason hold the 


sway. Settle advertising 
doubts by taking the safe 
side. Street car advertising 
has, as its most persistent 
customers, the most success- 
ful businesses in the world, 

The advertiser who 
can’t see the business force 
of this logic is liable to drop 
on the dog’s side of the fence. 

There is no other way 
known by which an adver- 
tiser can talk to so many 
people for so little money as 
through the street cars, and 
we control the best pat- 
ronized street cars in the 
United States. 

May we give you spe- 
cifications? 

THE 


MULFORD & PETRY 
COMPANY, 


Executive Offices: 
99 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT. 
Eastern Office : 
220 Broadway, 
St. Paul Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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AS A JERSEYWOMAN SEESIT. 
By Catherine Young Glen. 

The story of King Canute, who 
bade the oncoming ocean to fall back, 
would probably be quoted to any one 
who might attempt, at this day, to 
stem the sign- advertising flood which 
is invading us. The effort would be 
regarded as worthy of the smile it 
would provoke. But the writer, though 
sensible of the futility of any such 
effort, can not at least forbear to ex 
press an opinion of the pestilence which 
is doing more than anything else to 
destroy the looks of this land. 

Imagine the traveler(to take a very 
possible example) who was to gain his 
first impressions of America from the 
stretch of country lying between Jer- 
sey City and Elizabeth, along ihe line 
of the Pennsylvania road. Those 
meadows were ugly enough and for- 
lorn enough as nature made them, but 
she left them, at least, the dignity of 
desolation. They were a tragedy; we 
have reduced them, with our paper and 
paint, to screaming farce. The im- 
pression left on the mind, after pass- 
ing through them as they now stand 
decorated, could only be duplicated 
by looking at a crazy-quilt, or the 
wind-strewn contents of a barrel of 
scraps. The Franco-American Soups, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Sparkling 
Kolafra, reared upon their iron legs, 
invite attention to their prominence 
against that background of grass 
and sky with a boldness equaled 
only by their glaring deformity. Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills and Rogers, 
Peet contend together for the occupa- 
tion of every board on the fences and 
every shingle on the outhouses, while 
Syrup of Figs spreads itself without 
stint over the tenements, a whole side- 
wall at a time. 

Nor are the meadows an exagger- 
ated instance. There is no valley too 
sequestered for the man with the bill 
and the paste-pail to discover, and no 
hill too high for him. The trees have 
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been a century or two in getting their 
growth, that he may placard them, and 
the rocks began forming for that pur- 
pose before the origin of man. 

In the cities it is little better. The 
word “unsightly” is inadequate to 
certain portions of New York. Turn 
where we will the omnipresent Quaker 
makes us offer of his Oats, and the 
hydra-headed Beeman of his Pepsin 
Gum. Pearline and the Rising Sun 
Stove Polish dazzle with their rivalry 
of sunset effects, the bicycle maidens, 
reckless, ride their wheels along the 
edges of the housetops, and the Mel- 
lin’s Food baby and the Sozodont girl 
smile down upon us. We have no 
need to go to 3 Park Place in order to 
look upon Hotes’ signs, nor are we 
able, unless we would close our eyes, 
to do otherwise than “see that Hump.” 

In passing, recently, through France, 
I found myself wondering what con- 
stituted the striking contrast between 
that landscape and our own. And I 
discovered that it was not the substi- 
tution of willow and poplar for maple 
and elm which impressed me, but the 
absence of advertising. The relief 
afforded to the eye, in looking over 
such a scene could be appreciated only 
by an American. No paper was visi- 
ble to litter it—such a thing would not 
be tolerated—and no paint but Nat- 
ure’s own green and the scarlet of her 
poppy fields. I found that the cities 
vied with the fields in the preservation 
of their beauty, and that the difference 
between Paris and some parts of New 
York was that between the palace and 
the junk shop. 

America is unique in nearly every 
respect—it may be the inevitable that 
she is to be unique also in this. But 
unlike her other phases this one is to 
be deplored. It is a penalty of her 
progress. One can not repress a shud- 
der, all deeper considerations aside, at 
the thought of the glory of our new 
possessions, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, so soon and so certain to 
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be desecrated, For as sure y as we 
travel thither will we carry with us 
our posters and our stickers. The 
Humane Bit will hang its orange ban- 
ner from the branches of the palm 
trees, and Sapolio take possession of 
every stone uncaptured by the Salva- 
tion Army. 

That advertising is not a necessity 
would be absurd to contend—but are 
there not newspapers enough, maga- 
zines, samples, cards, wrappers, book- 
lets? Is there no way in which busi- 
ness can be carried on without the 
destruction of all our natural scenery ? 
For my own part, though I may be 
ignorant, I can not see why not. If 
the same law forbade to all the right 
to advertise by bill and sign, no one 


need fear that advantage would be. 


gained by another. The ratio, if there 
is any truth in logic, would be the 
same as now. I have no wish to de- 
preciate America—it is because of 
my reverence for her as the foremost 
of lands, and my jealousy for her 
beauty and dignity that I am con- 
strained to protest against this blot. 


THE “EVENING SUN” LEADS. 


Copies of the New York Sun, Your- 
nal and World of the evening issue of 
Saturday, January 28th, were conned 
with a view to instituting comparisons 
between them, and following is the 
result : 

The Sux had 6 pages of 7 columns 

2ach, or 42 columns in all, 21 { inches 
in length, making a total of 892% 
inches of space. Of this there were— 
Headline type.cccccsccccccscccce 42% inches 
Advertising. ; 227% inches 
Reading matter... 622% inches 











Min n.csccpeimecsuaebecuwee 892% inches 

The Yournal had 10 pages of 7 
columns each, 20 inches long, or a 
total of 1,400 inches of space. Of 
this there were— 





Headline type.......... jibawes 288 inches 
Advertising..... Se 180% inches 
Illustrations 6 inches 
Reading matter inches 

REE RC ee ee 400 inches 





The World had 8 pages, 8 columns 
to the page, 20 inches long, or a total 
of 1,280 inches of space. Of this 
there were— 


Headline type. 208% inches 








Advertising....... 247% inches 
Illustrations ...°............ -- 198 inches 
Reading matter............++-. 626 inches 

eer ere ey oe ..1,280 inches 


Of the /Jonrnal’s ‘advertising 20 


inches were its own, while the World 
carried 124 inches of its own. De 
ducting these and we have— 
—- “ 160% inches 
World.. eee... 423% inches 
PE icidaenbeves 10002276 inches 


The type of the Suni is $ smaller than 
that of either of the other papers. 
Thus it will be seen that the Sus, with 
but 892% inches of space, really car- 
ries more reading matter than the 
Journal, with its 1,400 inches of 
space, or the World, with its 1,280 
inches. The Sz uses no illustra 
tions. The latter form 20 per cent 
(one-fifth) of the space of the Journal 
and 15 per cent of that of the World. 
The Suz uses 5 per cent of its space 
in headlines, the Yournal 20 per cent 
and the Wor/d 16 per cent. The Sun’s 
paid advertisements took up 25 per 
cent of its space, the Journals 11 per 
cent and the World’s 9 per cent.—WNa- 
tional Advertiser. 








———— 
ONE BAKERY’S EFFORTS. 

The most novel scheme to secure outdoor 
advertising that has yet come to light for 1899 
was conceived by F. R. Shepard, manager of 
the Geo. G. Fox Company, bread and pie 
bakers, of Charlestown, Mass. The oppor- 
tunity came to Mr. Shepard in the shape of a 
mammoth consignment of flour, which was 
shipped from the West to the Fox : Company's 
order and consisted of 4,500 barre To carry 
this a special train of twenty- io cars was 
necessary. Accordingly, Mr. Shepard took 
steps to improve the opportunity. He had 
large strip of canvas tacked on each car before 
the train left the West, and on each strip one 
or two words were painted in bold black letters 
nearly two feet long. These words when read 
continuously from car to car made the following 
announcement : 

‘Special train of 4,500 barrels Duluth Im- 
perial Flour for Geo. rem Fox Company, fam« 
bread and pie bakers, of Boston, from the 
Duluth Imperial Mill Company, Duluth,” 

Soth sides of the train were adorned with 
the signs, the result being a swiftly moving 
mural display that would be difficult to excel. 
When the special arrived in Boston twenty-five 
teams were secured to transfer the flour from 
the train to the Fox establishment in Charles- 
town. Here was another chance for advertis- 
ing—local advertising this time—and the large 
sign works of C. H. Buck & Co., Boston, were 
called upon to contribute to the successful de- 
velopment of the plan, by painting one hun- 
dred cloth signs to be placed on both horses 
and wagons. All the wagon signs bore the 
same words, but the signs on the horses con- 
tained a varied assortment of epigrammatic 
references to Imperial flour and Fox’s pies, 
which doubtless impressed the spectators with 
the excellence of these commodities. A few of 
these legends were as follows : 

** Fox’s Pies—the Dyspepsia Killers. 

“The Model Flour—Duluth Imperial.” 

“Duluth Imperial F!our—the Standard of 
the World.” 

“** Fox’s Pies Tickle the Palate. 

The twenty-five loaded teams were driven to 
Charlestown in a procession, forming a decid- 
edly attractive spectacle. 

The whole scheme was well conceived and 
well executed.—Profitable Advertising. 
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POINTERS—PERTINENT AND 
IMPERTINENT. 
By E. D. Gibbs. 

An ad must look for the reader. 
Readers seldom look for an ad. 

People remember your goods be- 
cause you force them to. Stop forc- 
ing and they’ll stop remembering. 

If you ever attain that proud po- 
sition where your goods are in univer- 
sal demand because of the advertis- 
ing you have done, and you get the 
idea in your head that you can keep 
up that demand without advertising, 
forget the idea at once and keep right 
on sending out copy and paying the 
bills. It’s cheaper. 

* * * 

Be patient. 

Don’t expect a mad rush on the 
part of the public the moment you 
spring your first advertisement upon 
them. If you want a good crop you 
must sow good seed and plenty of it. 
One grain of corn won’t produce it. 

You’ve got to impress your readers 
often and well. It’s the constant repe- 
tition that does the work. The Little 
Schoolmaster hit the nail on the head 
when it said: 

It isnot right to say of an ad that does not 
sell goods that it is worthless. It may not sell 
a cent’s worth of goods, yet still serve to keep 
the advertiser in the minds of readers, and a 
later ad will complete the conquest the first 
one began. So long as we understand adver- 
tising to be cumulative in its effects, the suc- 
- of the first of a series of ads is not essen- 
tla 

Many an advertiser says “it doesn’t 
pay” because one measly little ad didn’t 
block up his store with customers. 

Rot! 

. . * 

It’s an old story but a true one that 
many an advertiser pays a hundred 
dollars for space with scarcely a mur- 
mur, and then kicks uke a wolf be- 
cause some one asks him ten dollars 
to get up the matter to put in the 


space. Funny, isn’t it?—but don’t 
laugh too loud, you may be the next. 
* * 


Don’t forget that very few persons 
care anything at all about your adver- 
tisements and your goods, unless it’s 
your own folks, and their opinions 
aren’t worth much because they want 
to please you. 

Readers don’t take a paper or a 
magazine to see what you have to say 
to them. 

You’ve got to put a brass band in 
your ad and make it play a tune that 
will jingle the dimes and dollars out 


of the readers’ pockets. It’s for you 
to compel attention—readers don’t in- 
vite it. You've got to make them 
notice your advertisement without an 
effort and in spite of themselves. 

Sounds easy—is hard. 

7 * * 

Write your own ads if you want to. 
This is a free country, and you can do 
as you please. Besides it’s your own 
money you’re spending, so whose busi- 
ness is it? 

But, respected fellow-citizen, ask 
yourself this question before doing 
any adwriting : “ Shall I tickle my own 
vanity, get up my own ads and take 
chances, or pay a good writer the 
proper price to do the work for me?” 

You may be a bang-up grocer and 
making money selling soods after the 
people get into your store, but how 
about persuading them to go there? 

Are you slick enough for that? 

Think it over! 

* * * 

If your ads are mussy and fussy, 
over-elaborated, lots of ornamental 
work either in design or words, you 
can save money by taking a sleigh 
ride with the money they’d cost. 

Ads must be “easy readin’”—to 
borrow an expression of the Honorable 
Frank Agency Munsey—with some 
catchy quality to them to arrest the 
eye, and sensible stuff in them to in- 
terest the mind. 

* * * 

Send your puns and jokes to a 
comic paper—if you can’t help being 
funny—where a competent man will 
decide whether they’re good or bad, 
and pay you for them if they’re worth 
anything, but keep such things out of 
your advertisements. 

A little wholesome humor is all right 
at times, if you know how to dish it 
up, but unless you’re a past grand 
master in the art you’d better fight shy 
of such things. 

It’s safer. 

* * . 

Avoid fancy type, and if your printer 
tries to work in any twisted rules or 
ornamental letters, change your printer 
and get one with some sense. 

Oh, yes, they’re hard to find, I know, 
bnt ten chances to one you wouldn’t 
kick if your present printer brought 
you in a proof of a circular with twelve 
sizes and styles of type in it. 

Reform the printers by first reform- 
ing yourself. 

If an artist in making a design for 
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you plasters it over with curves and 
“curly-cues” and fancy letters and 
lot of other foolish work, first throw 
out the drawing and then throw out 
the artist. 

No good artist will spoil an ad by 
putting on any such absurd things, 
and no good advertiser should encour- 
age the bad artists who haven’t sense 
enough to omit them. 

Pin your faith to simplicity. 

* * * 


If you ever have a wild dream that 
the beautiful proof of a half-tone plate 
which your engraver sends you on 
heavy plate paper will ever show up 
that way again in the magazines, you’d 
better keep on dreaming. If you 
wake up you'll be the worst disap- 
pointed man on the top of this earth. 

Before the magazines get through 
printing that beautiful plate on the 
poster paper they generously furnish 
to advertisers, it will look like a defect- 
ive piece of armor plate after a Krupp 
gun has had a few rounds with it. 

No, my friend, that proof may be 
beautiful as a proof, but don’t forget 
that the magazine fellows haven’t put 
the finishing touches to it. 

* * * 

If you ever get so brainy that you 
think up an attractive ad like the 
Wool Soap babies, don’t waste your 
good money advertising the design 
and not the soap. The Wool Soap 
babies were clever, but if the first 
owners of it had given the public 
more solid facts about what the soap 
would do, why it was better than other 
soaps, what it sold for, and other par- 
ticulars of interest, I venture to say 
they’d have made a hundred dollars 
where they made a hundred cents. 

* * 

If you advertise in magazines, try 
the experiment of putting a different 
ad in each one. 





Thousands of read- 
ers buy three to five magazines, and it 
might not be a bad plan to have a dif- 
ferent argument in each. 
* * * 

A woman says:“Anadvertiser makes 

a mistake when he advertises his 
goods one month in a magazine and 
then omits the next issue in order to 
save money. I frequently see an ad 
vertisement which doesn’t make much 
impression upon me at the time, but 
which later on comes to mind when I 
am in need of the article advertised. 


Meanwhile I have given away or mis- 


laid that issue of the magazine which 
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contained the advertisement. I look 
for the ad in the following issue, 
Can’t find it and I buy something 
else.” +o 

AT IT AGAIN, 

It is hoped that the Attorney- General of this 
State will listen to the complaint of the news- 
paper associations, in regard to the viclation 
of the terms of their charters by the Manhat- 
- Elevated and the surface street car lir nes of 

New York City in engaging in the adve rtising 
business. The Fourth Estate calls attention 
to the fact that the charter of the elevated rail. 
road does not allow it to sell newspapers or 


advertising space, and wonders why it has 
been permitted to engage in business, in viola- 
tion ¢ its franchise. The members of the 


State Editorial Association of New York have 
appointed a committee to present this matter 
to the Governor and to the Attorney-General, 
Counsel has been secured, and it is believed 
that Governor Roosevelt and the Attorney- 
General will give the editors a fair hearing, 
The courts have recently decided that the 
Pullman Palace Company’s charter did not 
permit it to engage in the real estate business, 
and has compelled the company to dispose of 
its enormous holdings of real estate, constitut- 
ing the city of Pullman. There is no doubt 
that the Attorney-General of this State has 
abundant authority to bring an action against 
the street car and elevated railroads for engag- 
ing in the advertising business without legal 
authority. If these roads can sell advertising 
space and rent booths for the sale of periodi- 
cals, why can they not indefinitely extend their 
business, erect stores and dwellings on the 
elevated structures, and go into a general mer- 
chandise business? The limitations of their 
franchises are clear and distinct, and these 
great corporations should be compelled, as all 
citizens are, to act strictly within legal ‘limita. 
tions. —Les/ie’s HW eekly. 
> 
Tue wise advertise. 


The wisest do not al- 
ways advertise wisel A 
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Sewing Stand. 
Drawing Board, 
Reference Book Stand for office use 
all in one piece of furniture. Made by 
D.H. ALLEN & CO., Miamisburg, 0. 
Light, durable, 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT, THE SIMPLICITY OF 
WHICH SEEMS TO MAKE ITSTAND OUT ON THE 
MAGAZINE PAGES ON WHICH IT APPEARS. 
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COAL WISDOM. 


A Western correspondent of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK sends the following two ad- 
vertisements of the Sheridan Fuel 
Co. of Central City, Neb., with the 
intimation that he thinks them good. 

To burn Sheridan coal successfully you must 
learn how. It’s different from any other coal 
in many respects. Use plenty of we and 
let your fire get a good start. Then let italone. 
When you want your fire to burn low, close 
your dampers. Be sure and have a pipe damper. 
When you want a good brisk fire open the 
dampers and give it a good draught. Puta 
little fresh ped po top of the fire when needed, 
but never stir it with a poker from the top. 
Give it a gentle shake or aoa the bottom grate 
slightly with the poker under the fire after you 
have had your dampers closed a long time. If 
you use Sheridan coal this way you will learn 
to like it and will have no other. It is cheaper 
than any other good coal and better, because 
cleaner than any other coal. 


Everybody burns coal. The only question 
to decide is, Which is the cheapest and best 
coal? In this connection did you ever try 
Sheridan coal? It is nearly pure coal, There 
is no smoke,so undesirable visitors will pass by 
your house, thinking you have no fire, but your 
wife will rejoice ,because where there’s no smoke 
there is no soot, and pots and pans heated over 
a Sheridan coal fire are so nice and clean. 

Do you like a broiled steak or a nice piece of 


toast? You can have it if you use Sheridan 
coal. Nodanger of it being all smoked up. 


There is so little ash, you don’t need to carry 
out two pails of ashes for each pail of coal you 
bring in. Twice a week is often enough to 
empty ashes. Nocoal, not even hard coal, has 
so little ash as Sheridan coal. 

We'll tel’ you more about it next week. 


BARBER ADVERTISING. 
By “A Reader.” 

Can a barber advertise effectively? 
I believe he can, although no barber 
has yet done so. Certain shops pos- 
sess advantages which others lack ; 
and these must be made the basis of 
the advertisements. The following are 
some such advantages: The necessity 
for much waiting is obviated by the 
number of barbers employed; if it 
should happen that you must occa- 
sionally wait a little, we have an in- 
teresting collection of humorous pe- 
riodicals that will enable you to while 
away the minutes so that when your 
turn comes it will seem to have come 
all too soon; we use only the best 
soaps; each customer gets his own 
towel; every effort is made toward 
cleanliness; and so forth. 

There is a large and growing class 
that regards the barber shop as a 
breeding place of disease—as it often 
is. A barber who can diffuse the im- 
pression that by patronizing him all 
such danger would be obviated, has 
an excellent chance to secure the cus- 
tom of those who have any fear in this 
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direction. 


Hammering on absolute 
cleanliness will do much to this end. 
The barber could in his advertise. 
ments discuss the difference between 
a good and a bad shave, a good and 


a bad hair-cut or shampoo. He could 
dilate on the advantage of taking a 
shampoo each week, and tell what it 
consists of and what it costs. He 
could announce that he took particu- 
lar care with children. 

All these facts may be put into ad- 
vertisements, either in the newspaper 
or in pamphlet form. Certainly the 
barber with his eyes open has as inter- 
esting a story as he could wish for. 


—_— 

ADVERTISING IN CUBA. 

From a pamphlet issued by the West 
Indies Advertising and _Billposting 
Company, of Havana, we glean the 
following facts about the commercial 
situation on the island : 

Havana is the controlling point of 
Cuban commerce, and has a popula- 
tion of 300,000, one-fourth the popula- 
tion of the whole island. Only about 
twenty per cent of the inhabitants 
read the newspapers. Circulations are 
small. A war tax was levied on all 
advertising signs by the Spanish gov- 
ernment, which was almost prohibit- 
ory in its effect. The tax amounts to 
five cents a year for every letter, paint- 
ed or printed, and was inaugurated 
shortly before the peace protocol was 
signed. Moreover, the tax still exists, 
as the United States War Department 
has ordered that existing laws be ob- 
served until changed. The West In- 
dies Advertising and Billposting Com- 
pany has obviated this difficulty as far 
as it is concerned, however, by pur- 
chasing for cash the outdoor display 
privileges of Havana. To cover the 
city of Havana with posters, etc., re- 
quires about the following amount of 
paper and feet of paint: 2,000 1-sheet 
posters for scattering display, 75 3- 
sheets, 50 8-sheet stands, 75 24-sheet 
stands, 25 25-feet bulletin boards, 25 
10-feet bulletin boards, one board at 
the harbor. There is at present a light 
duty on advertising matter entering 
Havana. Advertising matter should 
be printed in Spanish. The people 
are intensely interested in anything 
American, and will read and reread a 
circular pertaining to American mat- 
ters. The city of Havzena is better 
adapted to painted wall signs than any 
city in the United States—/P,oftable 
Advertising, Boston. : 
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RESULTS—THAT’S IT 





Denver 
Republican 





Could not carry every day the an- 
nouncements of the best known adver- 
tisers in the world unless they got re- 
turns all the time—not spasmodically. 


HOME OFFICE, 


Denver, Colo. 
Eastern Agent, 
S. G. BECKWITH, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
The Rookery, Chicago. 
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IN THE CLASSIFIED COL- 
UMNS. 


By Frank A. Heywood. 

One Philadelphia second-hand cloth- 
ing dealer gets good results from the 
classified columns of the dailies. I 
refer to Borland, at 936 Girard avenue. 
If you ask him how much he spends a 
year in advertising, he will tell you 
about $5,000; and if you ask him how 
much of this is wasted, the chances 
are that he will say something about 
interviewers being damned fools. It 
is probably true that Borland’s classi- 
fied ads have created his success, as he 
advertises in no other way. 

“ There is no haphazard, hit-or-miss, 
take-your-chance sort of advertising 
in your results if you use the classi- 
fied columns,” says Mr. Borland. “I 
use the For Sale, Personal and Sec- 
ond-Hand Clothing columns, inserting, 
perhaps, the following ad: 





EXTRA! EXTRA! KXTRA! 

Speci aul bargains at = land’s new and second- 
hand clothing store. ghtly worn clothing of 
most excellent make and uality can be bought 
at my new store, 936 Girard avenue. This stock 
embraces a grand ites of all kinds of fall and 
heavy weight overcoats. * Our display of suits, 
coats, Vv and pants can not be equaled in the 
city. Prices so reasonable that it may be said 
we sell at your own figure. Go to BORLAND, 
936 Girard avenue, below Tenth. Open evenings 
till 10 30 )P M. _ Saturd: ays till 12, 











About this number of lines are used 
in these columns regularly in all the 
dailies which classify. This kind of ad 
is both profitable and satisfactory. The 
paper with the largest circulation pays 
the best. I presume that display ad- 
vertising is all right. But why should 
I experiment when I have found what 
I consider to be a perfect method? I 
find the /tem, Inquirer, Record and 
Bulletin to be first-class for reaching 
buyers. Don’t think for a minute, how- 
ever, that the other daily papers are 


not good, for all of them are. I sel- 
dom touch any other mediums. While 
I do not contend that they are un- 


profitable, I am satisfied that my pres- 
ent methods are better adapted to my 
appropriation.” 


~ DISPLAY. 


Good display is effected by the con- 
trast produced by the alternate recur- 
ring of light and dark shades. The 
display lines should be balanced by 
matter set in light type. Good display 
is simple display. 

Besides giving the ad an attractive 
appearance, the purpose of display 
lines is to give certain points of the 
ad more emphasis than others. When 
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display lines appear too frequently, 
the matter in smaller type very often 
stands out more prominently than the 
parts intended to be displayed. The 
addition of unnecessary display lines 
gives the ad a crowded appearance 
and detracts from the force necessary 
to make strong points prominent. 

Many advertisers think they do not 
receive full value for their money un- 
less all the space contracted for is 
crowded with matter. This is a mis- 
taken idea. The judicious use of 
white space is not extravagance. 
White holds attention. An ad witha 
margin of white space requires very 
little type display. 

A border is another element of good 
display. As a general thing, the rules 
separating one ad from another are 
not sufficiently heavy to effect a di- 
vision that is noticeable at first sight. 
A neat border gives the ad a “dis- 
tinct ” appearance. 

It is well for the advertiser to have 
the same form of display in each ad 
he prints — certain “ear-marks” by 
which his advertising can be distin 
guished from that of others at a 


glance. This can be effected in differ- 
ent ways. The continuous use of a 
unique border, a sameness in the 


makeup of an ad, or a continuous use 
of aseries of display type gives the 
advertising an individuality that would 
leave a distinct impression. A study 
of the methods employed by large 
general advertisers substantiates the 
fact that this style of advertising pays. 
—Advertising World. 


- apes 
WATERTOWN IMAGINATION. 

A decorative person is re sponsible for this: 
“* Wanted—Ladies to embroider.’ 

A cruel person wrote this advertisement: 
“*Wanted—Boy to drive and mz angle. 7 

There were no answers to this advertisem¢ nt 
** Wanted—Half-grown girl about 17.’ 

The person who inserted this is probably au 
cannibal: ‘* Wanted—Girl to cook.’ 

Here is a man of business who gives notice 
that he wants no flirting in his store: ‘‘Want- 
ed—Salesladies, to sell goods.”’ 

We have often wondered what gave them that 
moldy taste. This explains it : ‘ Wanted—Five 
boys to deliver lunches between the ages of 12 
and 15.” 

Talent is measured here by pound and inches: 
“*Wanted—Ladies for a theatrical enterprise 
during the holidays; must weigh about 120 
pounds, be about five feet four inches ; expe- 
rience unnecessary.”—Watertown (N. Y.) 


Herald. 





‘ee 

ADVERTISING should be planned out on the 
presumption that it is going to be permanent— 
a necessary and invaluable part of the business. 
Too many men think of it as something apart 
from the business—a sort of galvanic battery to 
be applied at the discretion of the advertiser.— 
Artin Advertising 
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THE NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


Is the Oldest ---- 
Newspaper in the City. 





It has been published over 102 


years consecutively. 





Its circulation is among intelligent 
and well-to-do people. It goes into 


the Homes of the Children, Grand- 





Children and Great Grand-Children 





of its Original Subscribers. 
These constitute the Substantial 
Elements of New York’s citizenship. 
They constitute also the Best 
Clientage of substantial and respon- 
sible business houses. 


Their Attention can best be 





secured through the advertising 


columns of 


The Commercial Advertiser 























THE “IRON AGE.” 

AN INTERESTING TALK WITH THE 
PROPRIETOR OF A TRADE PAPER 
THAT FREQUENTLY CARRIES ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES OF 
ADS IN A SINGLE ISSUE. 


The /ron Age is about the bulkiest 
weekly paper published in America, 
and frequently has as many as 150 
pages of ads in a single issue. With 
the object of learning something inter- 
esting about the publication a reporter 
was sent to interview the owner, Mr. 
David Williams. In reply to questions 
Mr. Williams said: 

“In August, 1855, my father, John 
Williams, began the publication of a 
little monthly which he called the 
Hardware Man's Newspaper. In 
April, 1859, the name was changed 
to the Jron Ave. It 
then consisted of 
from four to eight 
pages. At that 
time American pro- 
duction of iron and 
hardware was 
small, the country 
being largely de- 
pendent on foreign 
supplies. My fath- 
er, however, fore- 
saw the change 
which was to come 
in consequence of 
the increasing use 
of iron and the ad- 
vance in science 
and art inti- 
mately connected 
with it. 

“Forty years ago trade journalism 
was practically unknown, and the 
new venture was at first received 
with some doubt as to its per- 
manence. But it steadily succeed- 
ed, and became more and more a 
recognized necessity in the iron and 
hardware trade. At first, of course, 
there was not much advertising to be 
had, for in those days merchants of 
enterprise were few and far between,but 
my father continued to push the paper 
for all it was worth, and when I grew 
to be old enough I did my best to help 
him. Thirty years ago I succeeded to 
the business, and by persistent and 
strenuous effort and the valuable as- 
sistance of my associates we have 
managed to build up a trade paper 
that is known all over the world. 
The influence of the /ron Age to-day 





so 
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Mr. Davip WILLIAMS, 








is very different from what it was in 


the days of its infancy. Each year it 
gains in every element of strength, 
and its circulation is larger than ever, 
not only in America, but also in foreign 
countries.” 

“What is your subscription price?” 
asked the reporter. 

“$4.50 per year in the States and 
50c. extra abroad.” 

“What kind of people take the 
paper?” 

“If you mean as regards their oc- 
cupation, I should say that the bulk 
of our subscribers were hardware deal- 
ers and manufacturers and those con- 
nected with the iron, steel and allied 
trades. The /rov Age is anewspaper. It 
contains the latest news obtainable 
concerning the foundry, the factory, 
the machine shop and the store. It 
has articles, written 
by men of practical 
experience, on min- 
ing, smelting and 
the manufacture 
and fashioning of 
iron and other met- 
als. Itis essentially 
a trade newspaper; 
consequently all 
those who are in- 
terested in the 
above trades are 
regular readers.” 

“How many 
pages of advertis- 
ing do you usually 
carry, Mr. Wil- 
liams ?’ 

‘Sometimes as 
many as 160; but I 
suppose that, normally, we have about 


12¢.” 


’ 





“Are your patrons short or long- 
time advertisers ?” 

“As arule they are continuous ad- 
vertisers. You may be interested to 
know that we have some advertisers 
who have been with us uninterrupted- 
ly for considerably over thirty years.” 

“That is a pretty good argument 
for the value of your medium.” 

“T think so. People do not usually 
advertise for fun or to simply squan- 
der money. When you find shrewd, 
up-to-date firms using the same medi- 
um right along for over three decades, 
I think it almost conclusive evidence 
that the medium must be paying ” 

“ Are there any particular localities 
in which the /von Age circuiates?” 
“No, I don’t think so, except that, 

















perhaps, the circulation might be a 
little thicker in well-known iron re- 
gions, such as Pittsburg, but then, as 
[ told you the hardware dealers are 
nearly all readers of our paper, and 
they are found in every town, city and 
village, I might almost say.” 

“What are your advertising rates, 
Mr. Williams?” 

“For a single issue they run about 
fifty dollars a page, but on a yearly 
order—and we really don’t care to han- 
dle short-time contracts—the cost is 
not more than $30 a page.” 

“Do the bulk of your | advertisers 
take large or small spaces ?” 

“The great majority use small spaces, 
from a quarter page down to a single 
inch. But then of course that is bet- 
ter for us, in a sense, for the smaller 
the space the higher the rate.” 

“What do you charge for reading 


7” 





notices? 

“ Nothing, for the simple reason that 
reading notices can not be bought in 
the /ron Age. Anything that deserves 
notice editorially will get it as a mat- 
ter of course, because we consider it an 
item of news that will be of interest to 
our readers. But advertisements can 
not masquerade as ‘pure reading no- 
tices’ with us at any price. They must 
go under their proper heading and be 
paid for at the usual fixed rate.” 

“ Don’t you think your paper is too 
bulky, by reason of the enormous 
number of advertising pages ?” 

“Some people have raised that ob- 
jection to it, and some people have 
also grumbled because they thought 


my bank account was too large. Per- 
sonally, however, I do not see any 
cause for regret on either score. It is 


a significant fact that some of the 
most successful of our advertisers are 
those whose announcements are sand- 
wiched in among the rest. Of course 
that is not an argument against posi- 
tion in advertising, for I ama great 
believer in the value of position.” 

“ Do you have advertising solicitors 
in various cities, Mr. Williams?” 

“ Yes, in all the leading centers, 
such as Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. In each of these cities 
we have a resident correspondent, and 
one or two assistants. They have an 
office of their own, and an advertising 
man is usually attached thereto.” 


Mr. Williams handed me the mail- 
ing lists, which show that the /ron 
Age goes every Thursday night to 
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every State in the Union, and indicate 
that the circulation of the paper must 
be five figures very easily. He after- 
wards took me through the five differ- 
ent floors that are occupied by the 
David Williams Company, in the great 
building at 232-238 William street. 
The company publishes two other 
trade papers, The Metal Worker and 
Carpentry and Building, and it employs 
an immense crowd of workpeople of 
both sexes, and has also one of the 
largest printing and binding plants in 
the city. Joun C. GRAHAM. 


MAIL ORDER ARTICLES. 


The following extracts from a letter 
to PRINTERS’ INK from the Madison 
Place Specialty Company, Boston, 
wholesale dealers in mail order spe- 
cialties, may interest those readers of 
the Little Schoolmaster who are en- 
gaged in soliciting orders by post: 

As soon as we note that a patent has been 
applied for for a certain article that is likely to 
prove suitable for the mail order trade, we 
send our man, or write the inventor, and after 
investigating its merits, make a bid for its con- 
trol after being manufactured, in case we can 
not manufacture it here. Then a circular and 
appropriate illustrations are gotten up. These 
are not intended to be artistic, but to catch the 
eye of the country folk. The wording is 
every-day plain talk, telling a thousand and 
one things possible to accomplish with the 
article. The publishers who offer these as 
premiums and the novelty dealers who sell 
them do the rest. The publisher inserts the 
electros in his newspaper and the novelty 
dealer in his catalogue, or if he does not issue 
one, incloses one of our circulars (with his im- 
print on the bottom) in each of his letters. If 
the novelty dealer does not desire to buy the 
article until its pulling power is demonstrated, 
he need only receive the orders, take out his 
proportion of the amount inclosed, send us the 
letter or the name, and we forward the article. 
With orders so filled we never inclose an 
literature, because it would interfere wit 
future trade of this house. 

We have handled over 3,000 10-cent articles 
in the last five years, to say nothing of the 5, 
12, 15,25 and so-cent articles. The best seller 
we ever had has had its day of usefulness, and 
to-day you will not find one anywhere, although 
there were over 3,000,000 sold in three years. 
It was the famous 30-cent watch sun dial. The 
best article we have had in several years came 
before the public in 1897. It was the Fruit 
Huller, used to cap strawberries in summer 
and pick basting threads the remainder of the 
year. One of the Maine publishers, with a 
small ad, offering it as a premium with three 
months’ subscription, at 10 cents, sold nearly a 
hundred gross, while one Boston publisher, 
who also runs a catalogue novelty house, took 
180 gross. To show you that these are meri- 
torious articles for the price, we inclose you a 
sample of the Huller, which you will note is 
neatly buffed and nickeled, making a handsome 
appearance. We get $2.50 a gross for them, 
and they retail at 10 cents each, making a profit 
of $11.90 for the retailer, out of which he must, 
of course, pay his advertising. Do you wonder 
why it pays so handsomely to advertise a 10- 
cent leader? 
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FROM OPTICIANS’ ADS. 

Think of eyeglasses that don’t pinch the 
nose. No skin abrasions. No black and blue 
indentations. No sore noses of any sort—from 
eyeglasses. And yet—no slipping or tipping 
or shaking or falling of the glasses.—/. 
Schmidt, New York. 

Eyes are accommodating—they’ll see, may 
be ite well, through the pair of glasses you 
pick from a basket. But Nature beats a sheriff 
in forcing collection of her debts. And fitting 
one’s self to glasses is risky—terribly risky.— 
John Wanamaker, Phi adelphia. 

Beauty glasses that improve the expression 
of a pretty face, instead of marring it, will be 
found in our superb stock. Those whose eyes 
are fitted with our perfectly adjusted and fine 
Brazilian pebble or French crystal eyeglé 
are the cynosure of all eyes who need glasses 
but dread to wear them. Bring your eyes to us 
and we will fit them with perfect glasses that 
will improve your appearance and your eye- 
sight—Fred H. Sanders, Ottawa, Jil. 

Women’s eyes. Tired and overworked eyes 
they are asarule. Don’t seem able to stand 
the strain of former years. Women’s eyes over- 
worked by hard work, sewing or reading, should 
be attended to promptly pair of perfect- 
fitting glasses should be seaieall and the strain 
relieved. I make a special study of this matter. 
—J.A. Roth, Jackson, Miss. 

We have broken the spell of high prices on 
optical work—it has paid us. Our business has 
increased so that we had to move to larger 
quarters. We examine eyes free, but will give 
you glasses only when needed.—J/. Zineman 
& Bro., Philadelphia, 

If your eyes give you trouble don’t wait for 
them to get better of themselves, but come to 
us and let us fit you out with proper glasses. 
Your eyesight once ruined can never be re- 
covered. Don’t trifle with so important a 
matter. It’s no trouble to wear glasses if they 
are rightly made, and to many people they are 
becoming.—f#. FE. Cooper, 36 Elm street, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Properly fitted eyeglasses mean comfort to 
the wearer. They reinforce the function of the 
ag without any ‘undue strain, and there is one 
tax that can not be levied without peril—the 
tax on the eyesight. Only an expert optician 
should be trusted with sucha delicate mission. 
We have secured the services of an expert and 
thoroughly competent optician who will make a 
free examination for you, then tell you just 
what you need.—A oe & Penfo'd Co.,Omaha, 

Eyeglass security may mean eyesight security. 
You want them right—exactly right. We are 
careful, exact, prompt—you are secured against 
even the possibility of error. And the Schmidt 
clip—it holds with security. No slipping or 
pinching.—F’. G. Schmidt, New York. 

The danger signal.—Your eyes may be warn- 
ing you every day of their weakness—their in- 
ability to work without help. The eyes are the 
“daily bread makers”’ for most of us. They 
are priceless to all. Don’t neglect them. 
Timely attention will save future misery. 

Castleberg, Washington, D.C 

Eyes are an every-day possession. Almost 
every one has them. They don’t seem to he 
very wonderful until we lose them. It doesn’t 
make the affliction any easier to bear to know 
that we are ” blame—that it is entirely our 
our fault. A skilful optician will save many 
defective eyes.—7rubys, Independence, Kan. 

You need more light to read by than you used 
to need. That’s not necessarily because you’re 
growing old—it’s because your eyes need help. 
Just what help they need can be determined 
only by a scientific examination. The examina- 
tion is free.—Lachicotte, Columbia, S.C. 

Do you value your eyesight? Then don’t 
wear glasses unless you inee they fit, and are 


























doing you good, for glasses are ground in so 
many combinations that it is a rare thing to find 
two people who can wear the same glasses and 
get good results. No person has two eyes just 
alike. Each eye should be tested separately 
and glass~s ground to fit. I have had five years 
of practical fitting. Among my customers are 
hundreds who will tell you of the great success 
I have had in this line. You receive the bene- 
fit of all my experience free, as I charge noth- 
ing for testing eyes, and if you want glasses my 
prices will be as low as honest goods can be 
sold for. I’ll be glad to have you come in my 
store and ‘alk about glasses. If your eyes 
trouble you in any way come and see me.— 
Henry Rempe, Darz ville, Pa. 
ADV ERTISING V IRGINIA. 

The palmy days of Southwest Viginia were 
in 1890. Those were days when the Manu- 
Jacturer’s Record carried over one hundred 
pages of land company advertising. The coun- 
try abounded with papers which contained lit- 
tle but ‘‘ write-ups.”” Roanoke paid one syn- 
dicate writer $4,000 within a month for four 
letters in sixty-six Northern journals. If a 
week passed by without every town in the val- 
ley getting out at least one booklet it was be- 
cause the printing offices were working to their 
full capacity. The late Charles G. Eddy, 
the vice-president press agent of the Norfolk 
&W estern, was spending $10,000 a month in 
printer’s ink and furnishing free special trains 
from the North for parties of newspaper men, 
with Fitzhugh Lee and Governor McKinney as 
toast masters at the banquets prepared for the 
visitors. The country abounded with advertis- 
ing agents. C hristian, John Wanamaker’s 
advertising agent in the Philadelphia store, 
was at that time editor of a daily at Pulaski, 
and incidentally booming a land company. The 
foundation of his reputation as an advertising 
writer was laid when he sent a half-page land 
ad by telegraph to the Baltimore American. 
Walter and Thomas Nelson Page, Edmond 
Morgan, Charles Herbert, Charles and Thomas 
Grasty, won their spurs in Southwest Virginia; 
while Chauncey Depew, Charles Dudley War- 
ner and General Taylor visited that section for 
the purpose of giving the country a boost. In 
fact, over $1,000,000 was spent in printer’s ink 
for the purpose of booming Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Millions more were spent in giving peo- 
ple something to talk of. Iron furnacesas well as 
hotels were built for advertising purposes pri- 
marily. A $250,000 bridge, spanning a valley 
between two mountains, was built at Lynch- 
burg, chiefly tomake people talk. Industries 
were secured for their advertising possibilities 
rather than their intrinsic worth. ‘ Advertise! 
Advertise !”’ was the war cry, and right royally 
did people of that section respond. Youask if 
it paid. Ves, it -_ uinly did, and the returns 
were immediate. Capital poured into the coun- 
try. Settlers came by the thousands. Roanoke 
grew from a hamlet of 400 to a city of 25,000, 
and its sister cities did as well in proportion. 

Frank A. Heywoop 
-o = — 
NOVELTY SUPPLIES. 

Union Mfg. Co., Palatine, I'l.; Puritan 
Chemical Co., Masonic Temple, Chicago ; Wil- 
son Co., 17 St. John’s street, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Herbene Pharmacal Co., Station L, New York 
City; F. H. Fox, Niantic, Pa.; J. Steele, 2213 
Beech avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. ; C. FE. Cur- 
tiss, Lehigh, N. Y.; B. L. Fox, 184 Fifty-fifth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Frank Baker, 
New Haven, Conn, , are among concerns who 
supply goods at wholesale to novelty dealers 
who advertise in publications of general circu- 
lation. Most of them will send particulars at 
request.—Our Silent Partner. 
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= “+ Brightest and Best in the Great Northwest.’’ 
WH Y Is IT @ Because THEST. PAUL 
= ‘ 
GLOBE, under its pres- 
ent management, is a 
better NEWSpaper than ever before, and because it 
has a clientele distinctively its own, being the Only 
* . 
Democratic Daily 
and Sunday News THAT'S WHY! 
* ud a 
paper in Minnesota. 
= Herman, Minn., Jan. 4, 1899. | St. Paul, Dec. 27, 1898. 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: | To THE St. PAUL GLOBE: 

* * * Tlive in hopes, by the exertion of We are selling over 60 per cent more 
your and other good papers, that mat- Globes than we did two months ago. 
ters may be so adjusted, that Farmers | MERCHANTS’ HOTEL NEWS-STAND. 
fee Ly ize better pee in Fane ——. | —— 

take a number of papers, but rather | P 
have the Globe than allotherscombined. | St. Paul, Dec. 29, 1898. 

C.F.GOODELL. | To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 
| The Globe is a great seller. We have 
Moorehead, Minn., Dec. 31, 1898. | increased our sales 200 per cent in the 
: ; . | last two months. 
To THE St. PauL GLOBE: aa CLARENDON HoTEeL NEWS-STAND. 

Prior to Nov. 15th I was receiving 25 | 
copies of the Globe daily. lam now re- 
ceiving 100 papers daily: I consider the | Redwood Falls, Minn., Jan. 18, 1899. 
Globe a winner. RICHARD ALSOP. | vo THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 

Fargo, N.D., Dec. 31, 1898. t yay ne tn go Ogee oteye cong 
> " tis selling better with me now than it 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: has for some time, and quite a number 
Prior to Dec. 1st I only had 20 regular of my Times subscribers have changed 
subscribers to the Globe. I now have over to the Globe since the election, 
= nearly 200 and with bright prospects for probably on account of the Globe’s being 
= an increase to 200 during the next two | the only Lind daily in the two cities. 
= months. P. MORRIS. H. WINTER, Newsdealer. 
Eastern 
hn eda.) Ehe Globe Co 
. 
= ff Chas. H. Eddy, LAWRENCE, 
= zo Spruce St., St. Paul, Minn. H. Fralick, Mer., 
New York 87 Washington 
° 8t., Chicago, 
City. a4 ter 
itiiil 
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PATRICK FARRELLY, OF THE 
AMERICAN NEWS CoO. 


The statue of a newsboy on the 
top of the American News Company’s 
building in Chambers street has a 
special significance. Apart from des- 
ignating the character of the firm’s 
business, it indicates that two of the 
original seven members of thecompany, 
the treasurer, S. W. Johnson, and the 
present manager, Patrick Farrelly, be- 
gan life by selling newspapers. 

Patrick Farrelly was in his boyhood 
a newsboy on the Erie Railroad. Be- 
fore there was any Union News Com- 
pany to buy papers and periodicals for 
the railroad trade, and put them in the 
hands of their more than one thou- 
sand employees for sale, the position 
of newsboy demanded energy, business 
ability and push. He had to buy his 
supplies at the place most advan- 
tageous to himself, pay his own charges 
for carriage to the railroad, and then 
take his chances of selling them. 

The ability displayed by Master 
Farrelly in his negotiations with Ham- 
ilton & Johnson, newsdealers, led this 
firm to offer him a position in their 
house; which position he filled so en- 
tirely to their satisfaction that he in 
time became a member of the firm. 
And when soon after this the firm of 
Hamilton, Johnson & Farrelly consoli- 
dated with Henry Dexter & Brother he 
went with the new house, although his 
name no longer appeared in the firm 
name. This was now H. Dexter, 
Hamilton & Co., which, after continu- 
ing in business for about a year, 
opened negotiations with Mr. Sinclair 
Tousey, also a general newsdealer, 
and as a result of this the American 
News Company was formed in 1864, 
with Sinclair Tousey, president ; Henry 
Dexter, vice-president; S. W. John- 
son, treasurer ; John E. Tousey, secre- 
tary; Patrick Farrelly, John Hamilton 
and George Dexter, superintendents. 
Mr. Farrelly was then but twenty-four 
years old. This was the third firm of 
which he had been a member, and, 
looked at from the present, his career 
as a business man had just begun. 

His position as day superintendent 
brought him in contact with the news- 
men and other buyers, and put him in 
the direct line for the position of 
manager, which was instituted when 
the American News Company estab- 
lished branches. Before this was done 
other news companies had beenformed 
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in New York and other cities—the 
National, the New York, the Western 
of Chicago, the Central in Philadel- 
phia and others. 

These in time combined with the 
original American News Company to 
form the greater American News 
Company, which to-day controls the 
news and periodical trade of the 
United States. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this 
business, and of the consequent abil 
ity necessary in its manager, may be 
gotten from these facts: The Ameri- 
can News Company has branches all 
controlled from New York, to all of 
which have to be sent supplies, in- 
formation on all changes in the book, 
stationery and periodical business, and 
correspondence covering innumerable 
details, the knowledge of which is 
necessary to keep all in constant 
touch with the business. 

Part of the duty of Mr. Farrelly is 
to send out a daily letter to all the 
branches advising them of the changes 
in prices, date of issue, etc., of differ- 
ent publications. 

Besides the branches there is the 
management of the home office with 
its 300 employees; its intricate and 
involved machirery, the negotiations 
with publishers, all of whom consider 
it their duty and privilege to demand 
better terms, because they need them, 
and the news company is rich; a close 
watch over the ups and downs of all 
publications and publishing houses ; 
in fact, Mr. Farrelly is as the caretaker 
of a hothouse, watchful, alert and in- 
defatigable in his oversight, for with- 
out the nurture that the American 
News Company gives, many, most of 
these very delicate plants would die. 

Not that the American News Com. 
pany is in business for the love of it 
or of the public, but with its unbound- 
ed resources and unrivaled facilities 
it can take charge of a new publica- 
tion and put it in the way of success 
at an expense to the publisher insignif 
icant compared with what it would 
cost him to do this for himself; so 
that if it meets “a long-felt want” it 
will find its constituency at once. 
However, whether it succeeds or fails, 
the News Company seldom loses. 

Because Mr. Farrelly is so thorough- 
ly identified with the American News 
Company, and because he is known 
in business life as the manager of this 
great house, a sketch of him would be 
unreal unless it dealt largely with him 

















from a business standpoint. It would 
be equally unreal, however, unless it 
dealt with him as a man. 

Patrick Farrelly is now fifty-three 
years old, and looks forty-five, of medi- 
um height, but square build, with black 
hair and face clean shaven except a 
mustache. His personality is strong, 
impressing one with a sense of the 
seriousness of the man and the enor- 
mous weight of care that the success- 
ful management of a fifteen-million- 
dollar-a-year business has put upon his 
shoulders. He is always busy, from 
morning until late in the afternoon, 
generally with a head of the depart- 
ment, one of his assistants, or a pub- 
lisher at his side, yet never hurried or 
ruffed. He has grown with the busi- 
ness, but always enough ahead of it to 
make him master of it—Avrtin Ad- 
vertising. 


cchinmiialiiliiasindamas 
FAIR ADVERTISING. 

Allen S. Williams, the New York 
gentleman who seems to have the 
good fortune to be made advertising 
manager of all the big fairs that are 
inaugurated in the metropolis, recently 
talked to a PRINTERS’ INK representa- 
tive on the subject of advertising such 
exhibitions. This is what he said: 

About $1,200 is usually appropriated for 
each fair. Of this amount $300 is for the press 
agent, $700 for newspapers and $200 for bill- 
posting. The press agent will work about four 
weeks as a rule, three of which will, of course, 
be advance work. He will begin by sending 
copy to the trade and class papers, and gradu- 
ally work up to the local and nearby dailies. 
Usually papers within a radius of 75 miles of 
New York are included in the list to which no- 
tices are sent, although space is not, as a rule, 
bought in other than local papers. The coun- 
try daily usually prints notices of a fair that is 
not advertised in its columns, provided the 
notices are interesting and plenty of press 
tickets are received. Upon the energy, experi- 
ence and ability of the press agent largely de- 
pends the success of a large fair. 

Ads under amusements are inserted in the 
score of daily papers printed in New York and 
Brooklyn. They begin the Sunday before 
the fair opens, and continue till its close. On 
the $700 basis the ads would occupy about one 
inch of space. I usually give the same copy to 
all papers, but occasionally increase the space 
in one or more papers as an acknowledgment 
of a liberal number of notices. The papers 
printed in foreign languages are not used un- 
less some particular feature of the fair war- 
rants it. Press tickets are an excellent invest- 
ment, if such they can be called, and I give 
them broadcast to editors, reporters and writ- 
ers. | have distributed 12,000 press tickets for 
one fair. As a rule the proportion of press 





tickets turned in is very small—not over one- 
third, but the desired results are produced even 
if they are not used. Of the $200 for billpost- 
ing. $125 goes for billboards and $75 for ‘‘ L” 
road stations. Three-sheet posters are usual- 
lyusca. Lhis s 


$ seems £1 a small sum for 
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the purpose, but it does considerable. For 
some fairs I spend as poor thousands for bill- 
posting, but I am talking about an average fair. 

Of course there are many auxiliary means 
of advertising, some of which are regular, 
while others present themselves. Small stick- 
ers are usually sent to all exhibitors of a trade 
fair far in advance of the event. The exhibit- 
ors attach the stickers to the envelopes they 
mail, thus benefiting themselves and the fair. 
The amount of benefit a fair receives from the 
indirect advertising of go-ahead exhibitors is 
considerable. 











IN SCOTLAND. 

The local advertising is ofttimes weirdly 
colloquial. Here’s a specimen : 

** Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots whom Bruce has aften led, 

Buy your hats frae , the hatter, : 

The Mayor comes here for his hats and the 

people too ; 

The mayor the merrier.” 

A Scotchman will point out that advertise- 
ment to prove that the accusation of his nation 
lacking humor is a base calumny. I was shown, 
while up north, anold paper containing that 
undertaker’s advertisement which was stopped 
by the local Pooh Bah asa suicide inducer : 
‘*Why live and be miserable, when you can be 
decently buried for £3 10s.?’’ Munyon’s rem- 
edies and Carter’s Pills were American goods 
being advertised in Auld Reekie ; Quaker Oats 
also, which, strange to say,is the only oatmeal 
being advertised there at present,and as usual, 
the Scotch products advertised extensively in 
other countries are little seen or heard of. 

an advertiser wishes to cover Scotland 
uickly, he can do it pretty thoroughly by using 
the morning and evening dailies, which are 
published in the larger cities, these papers go- 
ing to the smaller towns, which have not at- 
tained the dignity of dailies of their own. The 
opinions of various advertisers and agents 
were secured upon this point. The “ banner ’”’ 
list is the following, and, experienced people 
claim, quite sufficient: 

Glasgow Herald, Glasgow Evening News, 
Glasgow Evening Citizen, Glasgow Daily 
Record, Edinburgh Scotsman, Dundee A dver- 
ttser, Dundee ‘ ourier, Aberdeen Journal, 
Aberdeen Free Press, Edinburgh Evening 
News, Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 

Scotland is by no means rich in newspapers, 
the dailies being surprisingly few, but there 
are weeklies and monthlies galore. Some of 
them are good, some bad, and others indiffer- 
ent, while their circulations range from boiling 
point to zero 

A Louisville, Ky., distiller told me last 
spring that he was going to invade Scotland 
with a Bourbon. He will make a big mistake 
if he does, It’s worse than carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

In the city papers whisky is plentifully ad- 
vertised oles are barrooms. Asan example of 
competition in a Glasgow weekly, in the Bazi- 
te,of November 30, there were twenty-four 
advertisements of whiskies and liquors, not 
counting ads of restaurants which “ feature ”’ 
their bars and liquid stocks. There are no ad- 
vertising signboards along the lines of rail- 
roads, but the walls of the stations are plastered 
thickly with them, and, as a through train 
whizzes by, the advertisements sweep across 
the mental curtain like a cinematograph, and 
the bulk of the ads being of liquors, the word 
whisky preponderating, it leaves a jumble of 
this sort upon the retina : 

Whisky Pears’ Whisky Van Houten’s Whis- 
ky Whisky Whisky Whisk Dewar’s Cocoa 
Vinola Whisky Bovril Whisky Whisky Whis- 
ky.—d rt in Advertising. 














THE TRADE-MARK LAW. 


The law of trade-marks demon- 
strates possibly more clearly than any 
other branch of law the growth of law 
along with the evolution of business. 
It presents many interesting examples 
of the application to particular cases, 
growing out of the development of 
business, of principles of law estab- 
lished long before the business in- 
volved in those cases was known. 

It may be said, technically speaking, 
that there was no trade-mark 150 years 
ago, and, consequently, no_ trade- 
mark law. In one of the earliest En- 
glish cases on this subject, in 1742, 
the judge rendering the decision said: 
“ That every particular trader has some 
particular mark or stamp, but I do not 
know any instance of granting an in- 
junction to restrain one trader from 
using the same mark with another, and 
I think it would be of mischievous 
consequences to do it.” 

Since that decision was rendered an 
elaborate system of law has been de- 
veloped by the courts of Great Britain 
and the United States, declaring prin- 
ciples and defining rules upon almost 
every conceivable question on this sub- 
ject, which, with legislative enactments 
and treaties, firmly establish the right 
of a trader to adopt a mark to distin- 
guish his goods, and to protection at 
home and abroad in its exclusive use. 

The first Federal statute upon the 
subject of trade-marks was passed in 
1870, and it provided for the registra- 
tion of any device in the nature of a 
trade-mark, by any person who had 
by usage established exclusive right 
thereto; or who intended to appro- 
priate the device to his exclusive use. 
The authority for this statute at the 
time of its enactment was supposed to 
be contained in that clause of the Con- 
stitution {which provides that “Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” In 1879 the Supreme 
Court declared this act to be unconsti- 
tutional and void for want of authority, 
inasmuch as it applied to all commerce, 
including that between the citizens of 
the same State. 

Congress, having in mind this deci- 
sion, passed the acts which constitute 
the present national trade-mark law of 
the United States, and provision is 
therein made for the registration of 
trade-marks in the Patent Office, and 
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is limited to such trade-marks as are 
used in commerce with foreign nations 
or Indian tribes, and no trade-mark 
used solely in interstate commerce, or 
in trade within a State, can be regis- 
tered under it. 

Irrespective of these acts, the Fed- 
eral courts, under the common law, 
have ample power to protect the right 
of a person in his trade-mark. These 
acts, therefore, are of little use, except 
for the purpose of creating a record of 
the date of adoption and use of the 
trade-mark, and to give to the United 
States courts jurisdiction over actions 
arising upon a registered trade-mark 
between citizens of the same State. 

There is, however, one important 
function of the national trade-mark 
law, in that many foreign countries, 
before they will, protect a citizen of 
this country in his right to a trade- 
mark, require that the trade-mark shail 
be registered under their laws, and that 
this registration shall be based upon a 
registration at home. Almost every 
State in the Union has, by statute, 
provided for the registration of trade- 
marks, and for the protection of the 
owners thereof; and the State courts 
fully recognize the common-law prin- 
ciples of property rights in a trade- 
mark and their power to prevent fraud 
upon the public; so that the law pro- 
tects the property rights of a trader in 
his trade-mark as fully as it does his 
rights in any other kind of property. 

A recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, ren- 
dered in the case of Pillsbury-Wash- 
burne Flour Mills Co. vs. Eagle, forci- 
bly illustrates how far the courts will 
go in extending the law of trade-marks, 
independent of any statute to protect 
the trader in his property rights to a 
trade name and the public from decep- 
tion. From the facts in this case it 
appears that for many years the millers 
residing in Minneapolis, and elsewhere 
in the State of Minnesota, have made 
flour by the roller process, and that this 
flour has been distinguished from other 
flour by the names, “ Minneapolis,” 
“ Minneapolis, Minn.,” ‘“ Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,” and “ Minnesota Patent,” 
indicating that the flour was made 
either in the city of Minneapolis, or in 
some other part of the State of Minne- 
sota. This flour has acquired a market 
value of its own. It seems that a 
trader in Chicago bought flour from 
some other place than Minnesota, and 
advertised and sold it as having been 
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made in Minneapolis. Although, tech- 
nically speaking, no one can acquire an 
exclusive right in public and well- 
known names of geographical districts, 
the court in this case said that where 
a person has so labeled his goods as 
to deceive the public into the belief 
that they are the goods of another, and 
so put them upon the market to the in- 
jury of that person and of the public, 
the courts will prohibit the fraud and 
prevent damage to the millers, and that 
while a geographical name is not the 
subject of a trade-mark, and any one 
may use it, yet where it has been 
adopted, first as merely indicating the 
place of manufacture, and afterward 
has become a well-known sign and 
synonym for excellence, persons resid- 
ing at other places will not be per- 
mitted to use it as a brand or label for 
similar goods, for the purpose of ap- 
propriating the good-will and business 
of another; and that where the ques- 
tion is simply one of unfair competi- 
tion, it is not essential that there should 
be any exclusive or proprietary right in 
the words or labels used; rival manu- 
facturers have noright by imitating de- 
vices to beguile the public into buying 
their wares under the impression that 
they are buying those of their rivals. 

The principle laid down in this deci- 
sion is far-reaching and general, and 
resolves itself into the rule that “ No- 
body has any right to represent his 
goods as the goods of somebody else.” 
—Drv Goods Economist. 

PRINTED TO GET ADS. 
SOME PUBLICATIONS THAT EXIST FOR THIS 
PURPOSE ONLY. 








There are printed all kinds of newspapers. 
3ut for the purposes of this story there may be 
made two classifications—the papers that are 
printed to publish the news, and the papers 
that are printed in order to get advertising con- 
tracts. Of this latter class the legal profession, 
from the amount and different kinds of adver- 
tising required in it, provides many small 
weekly publications with-a fair income. The 
law requires that notices of many kinds of 
actions shall be published for longer or shorter 
periods, that notices of claims against estates, 
notices in bankruptcy and other “‘legal notices” 
must be published in regular daily or weekly 
papers, in order that all parties concerned may 
have a full and fair show. For the publication 
of such notices the big daily papers charge 
prices that, while not as high as their regular 
advertising prices, are still so high as to make 
the insertions required by law cost more than 
many people care to pay. As a result, many 
“fly-by-night” publications have sprung up 
for the sole purpose of providing a vehicle for 
the publication of legal notices at cheap rates. 
The papers go to press regularly, the notices 
are printed and so the law is satisfied. One 
such publication which came to the notice of 
the Eagle lately numbers sixteen pages, 11x16 
inches, At the top of the page is the name, 
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with the further information that it is a weekly 
journal devoted to society, music, the drama 
and excise news. Society, music and drama 
and excise news are not as a rule classed to- 
gether. But in this case it isall right, for in all 
of the sixteen pages there is not a single word 
about either society, music, the drama or ex- 
cise. So the sensibilities of the musician, the 
dramatist or the devotee of society will not be 
offended by being forced to get the news of his 
or her special subject from a page which at the 
same time contains news of a corner gin mill, 
or how many licenses were issued during the 
previous week. At the top of the first page is 
the further information that it is Volume XV., 
Number 25, butthere is nothing to show where 
or who publishes the paper. The first seven 
pages contain nothing but plate matter. The 
nearest approach to news is an article evidently 
taken by the plate manufacturer from some 
daily newspaper describing one of the army 
transports. On the eighth page isan editorial 
entitled, ‘‘ One Year’s Work in the Surrogate’s 
Court.”” This editorial takes up nearly one 
column and is followed by an editorial para- 
graph about the town of Pullman. The edito- 
rial highly commends the work of the surro- 
gates of New York County and says that the 
county may well be proud of them. There is 
every reason for the publisher of the paper to 
speak thus of the surrogates, for reasons which 
will appear hereafter. On the next page is an- 
other fresh article a full column long. This is 
published under the general head, ‘‘ Business 
of the Courts,” and is a summary of the work 
done in the Surrogate’s office for 1898. The 
rest of the page is plate matter. On the next 
page are some farm and garden notes, plate mat- 
ter, and the next page and part of the one fol- 
lowing shows only plate matter. But on the 
twelfth page appears the reason for being of 
the publication. With the exception of one col- 
umn the twelfth and thirteenth pages are filled 
with notices from the Surrogate’s Courts, all 
of which are legal advertisements. More plate 
matter and some patent medicine advertise- 
ments complete the paper, At the Surrogate’s 
office Surrogate Fitzgerald said that there were 
many such papers ali over the city. The paper 
in question, he said, was published in the office 
of the same man who’publishes a weekly paper 
of a high class, devoted to the interests of one 
nationality living in this country. The weekly 
in question was set up in the other paper’s 
office and cost practically nothing to run. It 
offered to carry advertisements at a cheap rate, 
and was, therefore, used by lawyers who did 
not care to pay the high rate asked by the lead- 
ing daily newspapers.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


a 
THE VALUE OF CHANGE, 

Eternal vigilance is the price of successful 
advertising. To keep in the public eye con- 
tinually and successfully is an art. The public 
eye does not admire sameness. It demands a 
change. Hence the value of variety both of 
ideas and of type forms in an advertisement. A 
man will not as a rule read the same article in 
a newspaper twice, and if you donot change 
your advertisement every day it appears, you 
catch only the new readers on its second inser- 
tion, instead of all the readers both new and 
old, as on its first appearance. The rocks and 
caves are permanent, but the trees, the animals, 
the streams, even the sands of the sea, are 
ever changing. Take a lesson from nature 
and make some change every day if you are 
going to keep up with the procession.—A gri- 
cultural Advertising. 
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WHEN THEY WROTE ON STONES. 

Egyptian Poet (angrily)}—Then why don’t 
you return my manuscript? 

Egyptian Editor (coldly)—You inclosed no 
ox-team,—Z 7. 
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HADDON HALL ‘xe" cy’ 


This delightful hostelry is 
one of the best known and 
most highly appreciated on 
the Atlantic coast. Quiet, 
refined, luxurious; it sug- 
gests recreation and rest and 
compels its guests to feel 
‘tat home.” 

This House is perfectly 
appointed throughout. Spa- 
cious sun-parlors, reading, 
writing and lounging rooms, 
a handsome dining-room, 
perfect cuisine, hot and 
cold salt-water baths all 
contribute to make it an 
ideal place in winter, spring 
of summer. 

Atlantic City is gaining an 
enviable place among winter 
resorts. Each year shows a 
remarkable increase in winter 
patronage. Address 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 


Send for handsome booklet Proprietors 








ONE PLAN. 





ONE’S PLACE IN THE PROCESSION. 





The advertiser who begins in a moderate way 
and in territory offering the best chances for 
his advertising to tell usually scores a success. 
He can conquer other worlds more easily after 
having conquered one. Theexperience gained 
in the first instance enables him to operate suc- 
cessfully in another, and he grows stronger as 
he grows larger. This is the method by which 
most of our large advertisers have climbed to 
the top, and it has this to recommend it —that 
it is a perfectly natural process. The man who 
has good judgment and a good supply of per- 
severance can scarcely fail to win out on this 
plan.—A rt in Advertising. 


Better begin in a smal] and modest way, and 
persist in it, than to start off with a big splurge 
and then disappear for a month or two. This 
is a very busy and crowded world and one 
whose memory is very poor. Drop out of the 
procession once and your place is filled by 
somebody else. When you fall in again you 
must fetch up at the very tail end. Get your 
place, hold it and forge to the front.—News- 
paper Maker. 

—— +o ~— 

WHILE exaggerated statements sometimes 
make a sale they never make a regular cus- 
tomer, 
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THE SPHINX CLUB. 

The Sphinx Club of New York City is an 
association of men engaged in the advertising 
business or any of its allied interests. 

The objects of the club are twofold, viz.: 
To bring together socially men engaged in the 
various branches of advertising and to discuss 
topics of practical interest to the fraternity. 

The membership is divided into two classes : 
Resident and non-resident. Resident member- 
ship is limited to fifty members whose business 
centers in New York City and immediate vi- 
cinity. Non-resident members may be from 
any other part of the United States, and will 
have all privileges of membership except vot- 


ing. 
Fhe meetings of the club are held at dinners 
iven on the second Wednesday of October, 
Yovember, December, January, February, 
March, April aid May. The dinners are lim- 
ited in price to $4 for each plate. 

At these meetings, announced in advance, 
each member has the privilege of bringing one 
guest ; the club, through its executive commit- 
tee, may invite five. 

The officers of the club consist of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, a treasurer and secretary. 

The annual dues for resident members are 
$10. Non-resident members pay no dues. 
There are no other charges except for dinners, 
when attended. 

HISTORICAL, 

A meeting was held at the St. Denis Hotel 
in March, 1896, for the purpose of forming an 
advertising men’s association for the city of 
New York. At this meeting, Mr. George P. 
Rowell presiding, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to prepare a scheme of organization. 
The club was organized July 1, 1896, and on 
the 14th of the same month, at 7.30 p. m., the 
inaugural dinner was given at the Waldorf 
Hotel. Sixteen members were present, and, 
at a business meeting which preceded the din- 
ner, the following were elected officers: 

M. M. Gittam President, 

GrorGE P. Rowg.u, Vice-President, 

Cuarvces Austin Bates, 7reasurer, 

F. Jams Gipson, Secretary, 
who, with Mr. Artemas Ward, constituted an 
Executive Committee of five members. 

The first year of the club was one of steady, 
satisfactory growth. During this period the 
club gave eight dinners, at which the average 
attendance of members and guests was 25. 

The club entered upon its second year with 
its ninth dinner, October 13, 1897, given as 
usual at the Waldorf-Astoria. Just prior to 
the dinner the annual general meeting of the 
club was held, at the same place, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year: 

M. M. Gitta, P) esident. 

Grorce P. Roweti, Vice-President. 

W. W. HALiock, 7veasurer. 

F. James Gipson, Secretary. 

Mr. Artemas Ward was again elected a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

During the second year the club made even 
more satisfactory progress and growth than 
during the first year. Eight dinners were 
given, with an average attendance of 36. 

The club’s third year began with the dinner 
of October 12, 1898, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
upon which occasion a delegation of prominent 
Canadian officials and newspaper men attend- 
ed, as guests of the club, and took part in the 
general discussion. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Artemas WARD, P»estdent. 

Grorce P. Rowe, Vice-President, 

W. W. Hatiock, 7reasurer. 

F. James Gisson, Secretary. 

The above named gentlemen, together with 
Mr. Manly M. Gillam and Mr. Frederick L. 
Perine, form the Executive Committee. 
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EXPLANATORY, 

It is the custom at the meetings of the club 
for some one, usually designated in advance by 
the president, to open the discussion on the 
subject chosen for the occasion. This opening 
address may be extemporaneous or otherwise. 
The chairman then calls upon others present. 
Towards the end of the meeting the discussion 
is thrown open to all 

This programme has been varied on several 
occasions by the substitution of a Question 
Night. Blanks are distributed on which ques- 
tions are written by the members present. The 
questions are then handed to the president, who 
either answers them himself or calls upon some 
member or guest for the answer. 

While the discussions at these meetings have 
been occasionally in part made public, it is the 
invariable rule of the club, as indicated by its 
name, that any statement of a private or confi- 
dential character shall not pass the door. 

SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 

Dates of dinners and subjects discussed, to- 
gether with name of the principal speakers on 
the different occasions. 

I. July 14, 1896. Organization. 

IL. October 27, 1896. Are newspaper rates 
too high ?—Afr. Newcomb Cleveland, 

III. December 9, 1896. Should advertisers 
insist on proof of circulation?—M%. Charles 
Austin Bates. 

IV. January 13, 1897. How can advertisin 
be freed from impurity ?>—Mr. A rtemas Ward. 

V. February 10, 1897. How to prevent sub- 
stitution. —Mr. Frederick L. Perine. 

VI. March 10, 1897. The morality of sell- 
ing goods without a profit—Mr. Artemas 
Hu ‘ard. 

VII. April 14, 1897. What is the best ad- 
vertising position in newspapers and maga- 
zines ?>— Mr. F.. James Gibson. 

VIII. May 12, 1897. Street car advertising. 
—Mr. E. D. Gibbs. 

IX. October 13, 1897. Extra charges for 
display, cuts and broken column rules, Are 
they right ?—Mr. James O’ Flaherty. 
November 10, 1897. The relative ad- 
vertising value of daily, weekly and monthly 
publications.—Mr. Geo. P. Rowell. 

XI. December 6, 1897. Fraudulent adver- 
tising.—Mr. Artemas Ward, in the absence 
of Mr. Alfred E. Rose. 

XII. January 12, 1398. The comparative 
advertising value of morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers.—Mr. M, Al. Gillam. 





XIII. February 9, 1898. Question night. 
XIV. March g, 1898. Question night. 
XV. April 13, 1898. Illustrated advertis- 


ing.—M,. Robt. C. Ogden. 

XVI. May 11, 1898. The national influ- 
ence of advertising —.W/r.A rtemas Ward, in 
the absence of Col. A. K. McClure, of Phila- 
delphia. 

XVII. October 12, 1898. Advertising in 
some of its phases.—M>. Frank A. Munsey. 

XVIII. November g, 1898. Mr. Munsey’s 
paper read at the October dinner. 

XIX. December 14, 1898. Has the adver- 
tiser the right to know the circulation ?—Mr. 
EB. P. Call 

XX. January 11,1899. Trade journalism in 
its relation to advertising.—.1/r. Chas. T. Root. 

XXI. February 8, 1899. Does advertising 
increase the cost of goods ?—Ofen Discussion, 

GUESTS, 

Since its formation the club has been 
honored by the presence as guests at the various 
dinners of a large number of men engaged in 
advertising and its allied interests. Among 
them were: 

Charles A. Dana, late editor of the Sun, 
New York ; Mr. S. W. Bowne, Scott & Bowne, 
New York ; Major W. J. Richards, publisher, 
News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr, Edw. P. Call, 
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publisher Evening Post, New York; Mr. S. 
W. Ehrich, or Ehrich Bros., New York; Mr. 
Charles T. Root, Dry Goods Economist, New 
York ; Mr. Charlies W. Colton, Colton Export 
and Import Company New York ; Lieut.-Col. 
J. B. McLean, McLean Publishing Company, 
Montreal, Canada ; W. Sanford Evans, editor 
the Mail and Empire, Toronto, Canada ; Mr. 
W. F. Watters, Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. John Brisben Walker, publisher 
the Cosmopelitan Magazine, New York ; Mr. 
Herbert F. Gunnison, manager the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. William G. 
Thomas, of H. O’Neill & Co., New York; 
Mr. W. M. Laffan, publisher the Suz, New 
York; J. S. Willison, editor the Gode, To- 
ronto, Can. ; W. F. McLean, M. P., publisher 
the World, Toronto, Can. ; Ethan Allen Doty, 
Doty & Scrimgeour, New York ; Hugh Boyd, 
Journeay & Burnham, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Har- 
old Roberts, American Tobacco Company, 
New York ; Stewart Hartshorn, Stewart Hart- 
shorn & Co., Newark, N. J.; Thos. F. Main, 
Tarrant & Co., New York ; "Frank R. Cham: 
bers, Rogers, Peet & Co., New York; H. L. 
Kenyon, C. Kenyon Co., New York; Brent 
Good, Carter Medicine Co., New York ; James 
G. Cannon, vice-president Fourth National 
Bank, New Y ork; W. J. Arkell, /udge, New 
York; Lyman D. Morse, Lyman D. Morse 
Advertising Agency, New York; Paul Dana, 
editor the Sum, New York; E. WwW. Blooming- 
dale, Bloomingdale Bros., New York; H. H. 
Nelson, business manager Daily News, New 
York; F. W. Dauchy, Dauchy & Co., adver- 
tising agents, New York; W. H. Howells, 
Evening News, Newark, N. J.; A. A. Chris- 
tian, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Barclay Warburton, Evening Telegraph, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Bradford Merrill, the 
World, New York; F. N. Barrett, the A mer- 
ican Grocer, New York; C. W. Lyman, Sci- 
entific American, New York; David Will- 
iams, the /ron A ge, New York ;C. R. Clifford, 
the Upholsterer, New York; J. M. Cooney. 
Carpet and Up. Trade Review, New York ; 
C. H. Haulenbeek, advertising agent, New 
York; Philip Smith, advertising agent, Lon- 
don, England ; W. L. McL ean, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Nathan S. Cohen, publisher Morgen 
Journal, New York; Edward N. Clark, New 
York; Jesse I. Straus, R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York; R. P. Rothwell Exgineering and 
Mining Journal, New York; W. J. Johnston, 
Electrical World, New York; W. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, Electrical World, New York; 
Charles M. Hogan, manager Siegel-Cooper 
Co., New York; C. A. Rowell, Lord & Tay- 
lor, New York; Adolph S. Ochs, New York 
Times, BR. Y¥.3 'M. T. Richardson, Boots and 
Shoes H ‘eekly, New York; I. W. Taylor, 
Buenos Ayres, S. A. ; J. C. Nisgh, Rotterdam, 
Holland ; S. Warendorf, Jr., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land; B. J. Greenhut, Siegel-Cooper Co. ; 
Charles W. Knapp, Refudlic, St. Louis, Mo. 
MEMBERS. 
Star (*) indicates resident member. 

R. A. Badger, Curtice Bros. Co. 

*Charles Austin Bates, Advtg. Specialist. 

*E. E. Bartlett, Orr Press. 

Louis Barta, Barta Press. 

E. E. Beeman, Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 

Oscar E. Binner, Binner Engraving Co. 

Frank A. Black, Marshall Field & Co. 

L. C. Bliss, Regal Shoes. 

James M. Bugbee, Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 

S. A. Burgess, White Sewing Machine Co. 

W. Atlee Burpee, Seeds, etc. 

E. G. Cheverton, World’s Dispensary 

John Lewis Childs, Seeds, Bulbs, etc. 

William Russell Clark, Winchester Arms Co. 

*Newcomb Cleveland, Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co. 
*Philip A. Conne, Siegel-Cooper Co, 


T. W. Crosby, The N. . ee x Co, 
*Geo. H. Daniels, G. P -G 
R. 


Lorin F. Deland, Advtg. Agent. 
*Paul E. Derrick, Quaker Oats. 
Wolstan Dixey, Business Writer. 
Thomas Doliber, Mellin’s Food. 
. A. Dorr, "Mail and Express. 
Ww. S. Dou las, Ladd & Coffin. 
*Henry Drisler, Harper & Bros. 
*Horace Dumars, Ladies’ World. 
Edward Elsworth, H-O. 
Isaac E. Emerson, Bromo-Seltzer. 
Frank L. Erskine, W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
Julius J. Estey, Estey Organ Co. 
Willard Everett, C. I. Hood & Co. 
Robert Foerderer, Vici Kid. 
O. G. Formhals, Gormully & Jeffery Mfg.Co, 
Frederic W. Gardner, Michigan Stove Co. 
*E. D. Gibbs, The Gibbs & Williams Co, 
*F. James Gibson, Advertising. 
*Manly M. Gillam, Gillam’s Service. 
Ellis A. Gimbel, Gimbel Bros. 
*E. Trowbridge Hall, Rogers, Peet & Co. 
*W. W. Hallock, A. N. Kellogg News. 
paper Co. 
A. M. Hance, Hance Bros. & White 
*Tallmadge S. Hand, J. E. Van Doren Co 
W. T. Hanson, Dr. Williams Medicine Co, 
*H. B. Harding, Humphreys Homeopathic 
Med. Co. 
*Geo. H. Hazen, The Century Co. 
H. J. Heinz, H. J. Heinz Co. 
John W. Heyward, Pillsbury-Washbum 
Flour Mfg. Co. 
Chas. E. Hires, Hires Root Beer. 
*William A. Hockemeyer, Crown Per- 
fumery Co. 
*W. P. Hooper, Illustrator. 
Claude C. Hopkins, Swift & Co. 
R. G. Hopkins, Carter’s Ink Co. 
*Frank C. Hoyt, Outlook Co. 
H. I. Ireland, ‘‘ Maker of Publicity.” 
Benjamin H. Jefferson, Lyon & Healy. 
*Charles F. Jones, Business Writer. 
L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Co. 
W. B. Jones, Wells & Richardson Co. 
Joseph R. Kathrens, Pabst Brewing Co, 
C. E. Kelsey, Youth’s Companion. 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer, Advertising Agent, 
*George Kissam, Street Car Advertising. 
Chas. B. Knox, Gelatine. 
M. D. Koenig, Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
H.L. Kramer, Cascarets. 
*Jos. Leeming, Nestle’s Food. 
W.B. Leffingwell, Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
Daniel M. Lord, Lord & Thomas. 
*John P. Lyons, U. S. Rubber Co. 
— T. Lyons, The Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
0. 
Geo. A. Macbeth, Geo. A. Macbeth Co. 
*J. Angus Macdonald, Advertising Writer. 
D. T. Mathers, G. G. Green. 
Wm. H. Maule, Seeds, etc. 
John A. McCann, Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Irving G. McColl, Publisher A dve,tising 
Experience. 
A. C. Meyer, Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 
*A. Cressy Morrison, Scott & Bowne. 
Abner Morse, Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
E. B. Mower, American Cereal Co. 
*Frank A Munsey, Publisher. 
J. M. Munyon, Munyon’s Homeopathic 
Home Remedy. 
Franklin urphy, Varnish. 
John H. Neimyer, J. B. Pace Tobacco Co, 
*James O’Flaherty, Adams & Co. 
*Robert C. Ogden, John Wanamaker, 
*E. A. Olds, Packer’s Tar Soap. 
*C. M. Palmer, V. Y.Journa?. 
*Frederick L. Perine, Hall & Ruckel. 
*Geo. H. Per John Wanamaker. 
Augustus J. "Philips, Dr. David Kennedy 
Corporation. 
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*Chas. G. Phillips, Dry Goods Economist. 
J.W.Phinney, American Type Founders Co. 
C. H. Pinkham, Pinkham Medicine Co. 

Col. Albert A. Pope, Pope Mfg. Co. 

*Frank Presbrey, Advertising Agent. 

*A. L. Prescott, Enameline. 

*Geo. A. Priest, Singer Mfg. Co. 

R. E. Queen, California Fig Syrup Co. 

*R. R. Remington, Advertising Agency. 

*A. Frank Richardson, Special Agent. 
*Herman Ridder, Staats-Zeitung. 

Alfred E. Rose, J. C. Ayer Co. 

*Geo. P. Rowell, Printers’ Ink. 

L. A. Sandlass, The Chas. A. Vogeler Co. 
A. D. Sargent, E. W. Hoyt & Co. 

*Don C. Seitz, New York World. 

*]. S. Seymour, Commercial Advertiser. 
Frank Siddall, Soap. 

Chas. M. Snyder, “ See that hump.’ 

F. A. Stuart, Dyspepsia Tablets. 

*Geo. S. Studwell, Street Car Advtg. 

A. L. Thomas, Lord & Thomas. 

H. D. Umbstaetter, The Black Cat. 

Frank Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Co. 
*W. H. Wagstaff, Advertising Designer. 
*Artemas Ward, Sapolio. 

Chas. E, Wells, Morgan & Wright. 

J. T. Wetherald, Pettingill & Co. 

*E, A. Wheatley, Advertisement Writer. 

*E. C. White, Spanish-American Newspa- 


er Co. 

Geo. R. White, Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 
Geo. G. Williams, The J. B. Williams Co. 
H. Wilson, Armour & Co. 

Charles Arthur Carlisle, Studebacker Wagon 

Co. <a 

Mysterious image, reared by cunning hands 

Long years ago on Egypt’s burning sands, 

Thy name we borrow, knowing it will be 

Fit emblem of our own deep mystery. 

Our lips, like thine, are sealed ; no tales are told 

Of what the ear doth hear, the eye behold. 

All things we do are sacred—no man thinks 

Of laying bare the secrets of our Sphinx. 

—E.D.G. 


++. 
MAIL ORDER LAW POINTS. 

In a case of alleged misuse of the mails it is 
not essential for the government to prove that 
any person is defrauded. What is necessary is 
to convince the jury that circulars or advertise- 
ments were nailed or caused to be mailed by 
the defendant, and that he intended to swindle 
somebody. 

There’s no United States law against using a 
false name unless you do it for the purpose of 
defrauding. For instance, if your name is 
Smith and you use the name of Jones to sell 
jewelry, there’s no objection (provided you do 
as you advertise), but if your name being Smith 
you call yourself Tiffany, with the idea of lead- 
ing people to imagine you are the noted jew- 
eler, then you are liable to get into a scrape. 

If a person claims he hasn’t received his 
goods, you need not fill his order again if your 
record of mailing is clear. 

If you delay filling an order by paying no at- 
tention to it, but use the money or stamps 
therein, this is liable to be construed as an in- 
tent to defraud. If, however, you delay filling 
the order because you are waiting for goods, 
and can show you are doing your best to geta 
supply, then no legal harm should come to you 
so far as the Post-Office is concerned. 

Don’t have anything to do with any advertis- 
ing prize scheme that is a lottery. Even if 
people don’t have to pay anything to take a 
chance in the prizes you are still liable. 

Don’t write threatening messages on postal 
cards,—Our Silent Partner. 


Wuite it is true that “‘a drop of ink makes 
millions think,’’? you needn’t be afraid of 
getting a drop too much.—A rt Ad Age. 
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Printers’ Ink is our Bible and Shakes- 
peare on the art of advertising.— 7he National 
Auctioneer, Chicago, February, 1899. 

Blanchard’s Way to Say It,a PRintTErRs’ 
Ink baby, issued by C. Elton Blanchard, 
Cleveland, O., will interest retail advertisers. 

Tue Boston 7raveler recently reproduced 
a page of business signs, and offered $10 to the 
first person who would correctly locate all of 
them. 

Tue American Bazaar, of Port Antonio, 
Jamaica, West Indies, advertises itself as ‘‘ A 
good outlet for out of style and unsaleable 
stocks.” 

““MakinG a Country Newspaper” is the 
name of a dollar volume, assuming to cover the 
whole field, just issued by the National Book 
Concern of Chicago. 

AccorpING to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for March, 1808, the average circula- 
tion of the Christian Standard of Cincinnati 
for the year 1898 was 32,611 copies per issue. 

Here is an appetizer from Washington, D. 
C.: ‘‘ Mother’s bread.—Just as mother made 
it—trich, white, pure and sweet. In making the 
dough we use cream and milk. As good as 
cake. Made only by Corby Bros., 2335 Bright- 
woodavenue. Beware of imitations. Our mame 
on every loaf.” —National Advertiser. 

Critics accuse Mr. George P. Rowell of in- 
herent obstinacy. If he hadn’t possessed it 
Ripans Tabules would not be a success to-day, 
for the dogged determination of G. P. R. alone 
brought the business to the end cf that very 
long jane before the ‘‘ turning corner of suc- 
less’? was reached.—Our Silent Partner, 

Tue Seattle Daily Times furnished the 
American Newspaper Directory a_ detailed 
statement of their circulation covering every 
issue for 1898, and showing an actual daily 
average of 17,267; but this report was received 
too late for the March, 1899, issue of the Di- 
rectory. These figures, however, will appear 
in the June, 1899, Directory. 

On and after March r1th, the Electrical En- 
gineer and the Electrical World will be is- 
sued weekly as one publication, to be known 
as Electrical World and Electrical En- 
gineer, under the editorship of Mr. T. Com- 
merford Martin and Mr. W. D. Weaver, and 
the business management of Mr. James M. 
Wakeman, until recently of the American 
Machinist, and Mr. A, C. Shaw. 

An Alabama newspaper prints this adver- 
tisement: “‘ To the Ladies: I am a widower, 
97 years old, and I am looking around for a 
smart wife of about 80 years—one who knows 
how to work, and would be willing to help 
managethe farm. No young girls need apply. 
I want a woman who has at feast sixty years’ 
experience, and I promise to make such a one 
happy for the rest of her life —National A a- 
vertiser. 

Tue well-deserved title of ‘‘ Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising?” is held by 
Printers’ INK, the weekly publication of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., to Spruce street, New York. 
It supplies regular installments of advertisin 
wisdom adaptable to all lines of business, an 
has probably done more to promote successful 
advertising than any other journal. Each issue 
bears testimony as to its merit from graduates 
who were tutored in its class. Every adver- 
tiser should subscribe for it—Art Ad Age, 
Buffalo. 


You can buy a suit for less money, but you 
can’t buy a cheaper suit. Cheapness is not 
regulated by what you pay, but by what you 
get for what you pay. 
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SIGN COMBINATIONS. __ 


Some of the most effective signs made now- 
adays are in gold letters against a white back- 
ground. A sign of this kind over the door of 
a Broadway restaurant is lettered in an old- 
style italic and is particularly effective. 
Another near-by sign has a narrow line of 
black around the gold letters, which separates 
them holdly from the background. Green, 
with raised gold or aluminum letters is at.other 
favorite combination, I wonder some painters 
do not try violet and white instead of the blue 
and white so often used. Perhaps they believe 
that the violet is so fleeting that it will not give 
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good value. But as the chief mission ofa 
sign is its advertising purpose, and as this is 
enhanced by frequent repainting and changing, 
it might be well for them to suggest some of 
these fleeting, yet effective combinations, tell- 
ing their customers that they will not guaran- 
tee the permanence, but that they will be re- 
sponsible for the effectiveness of such a sign. 
Raised gold letters against a violet background 
would make a specially showy sign.—7he 
Painters’ Magazine. 
on Pedicninnnthasiniiay 

Last impressions stick to the mind. The 
strongest point of an ad should always come 
last.— Profitable Advertising. 
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PRINTERS’ INK will shortly award 
another Sugar Bowl. It will be given 
to that newspaper published in the 
region south of a line drawn from San 
Francisco east to St. Louis; from St. 
Louis east to Cincinnati; from Cincin- 
nati east to Philadelphia; from Phila- 
delphia east to the Atlantic Ocean that 
gives an advertiser best service in pro- 
portion to the price charged. 

The territory specified includes the 
cities of Washington, Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, Richmond, Atlanta, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Houston and Los 
Angeles, thus taking in one paper that 
had a show for the Sugar Bowl lately 
awarded to the KANSAS CiTy STAR. 
The paper referred to is the 


Los Angeles Times 


and PRINTERS’ INK has the impression 
that if some more Eastern publisher in 
the specified territory wants to secure 
this Sugar Bowl, he had better post 
himself concerning the extraordinary 
merits of the Los Angeles 72mes with 
the consciousness that unless he can tell 
a pretty good story for himself he is not 
going (to quote a familiar phrase) “to be 
init.” —F vom Printers Ink, March 8th. 


WILLIAMS & LAURENCE of the Tribune Bldg., New York, and 
87 Washington St., Chicago, represent the “‘ Los Angeles Times,” 


SM 
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COMMERCIAL RAIN-MAKERS. 
PutLapetpniA, Pa., March 4, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Gimbel Bros., of Philadelphia, have recently 
been having a special sale of umbrellas and 
macintoshes. To bring it before the street 
passers-by their corner window has been turned 
into a rainswept region, across which a man 
patiently plods hour after hour with a “special’”’ 
umbrella and wearing one of the bargain mac- 
intoshes, His place is filled later on by a 
woman similarly dressed. The “rain” is city 
water scientifically sent through the ceiling of 
the window in dripping streams. The effect is 
very realistic, and the weather has conspired 
with the merchants to make every one interested 
in the display. Cuiirton S. Wapy. 


+ - 
A CURIOSITY. 
Cuicaco, March 1, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The inclosed advertisement, taken from the 
Valley County Times, Ord, Nebraska, I 
think, is a curiosity. If this advertiser’s gro- 


Got A Divorce! 





W Because his health was ruined 
} andhe was sick for months, thus in- 

cusring a big doctor bill, all because 

his wife would buy the family groceries 

of unscrupulous, irresponsible deal- 

ers. Had she bought them of ,...+ 

| . » FJ. DWORAK: 

| whe net only keeps groceries butevery 

} thing ever foind ina general siore, she 

mr would sti! he happy. 














ceries will prevent the dissolution of the mar- 
riage contract, he is a man certainly worth pat- 
ronizing, Yourstruly, ARTHUR E, SweTrT. 


cctedics: 
IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Or.eans, March 4, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Two English, one French and one German 
morning, and two evening dailies are published 
in this quaint old town of nearly 300,000. 

The Daily Item is believed to be the only 
paper in the United States publishing a regular 
Sunday evening edition. It is owned and pub- 
lished by D. C. O’Malley, who, besides having 
the most complete newspaper plant in the 
South, has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
does not owe a dollar to any man, This same 
O’Malley is a genius in more ways than one, 
and a money-maker as well. For years he was 
in the secret service of both the United States 
Government and the State, and has a record of 
the lives of some of the prominent men of 
New Orleans, which would not look well in 
print, On this account he is somewhat feared. 
In the early part of his newspaper career, some 
five years ago, he had hosts of enemies and his 
paper a small circulation. To-day the /tem 
io the largest circulation in the State. O’Mal- 
ley has more enemies but likewise many staunch 
admirers and friends. He is an energetic and 
progressive citizen ; financially interested in the 
St. Charles Theater, the Academy of Music, a 
medical company or two, and four other large 
enterprises, every one of which is doing well. 
With all the /¢em’s circulation, however, the 
town, which in many business ideas seems to be 
forty years behind the times, has not awakened 
to the fact that the evening newspaper isa good 
advertising medium, and the /¢em consequent- 
ly carries no dry goods or department store 
business, no shoe and very few clothing ads. 

But O'Malley has a scheme on tap which he 


thinks will teach some of the business people 
of New Orleans the power of an evening paper 
as a ‘‘ business puller.” He is negotiating for 
a very favorable location on Canal street, the 
principal business thoroughfare, which he pro. 
nae to fit up as a large sample room, Here 
he will have the catalogues and samples of all 
the large dry goods departments and mail or. 
der houses of the United States, and sell goods 
direct from New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston and St. Louis at a guarantee of from 
ten to fifty per cent less for the same quality 
and quantity than the stores here can do. He 
is making arrangements with the telegraph 
company for a low rate, and as all samples will 
be numbered, he can fill orders in forty-eight 
hours direct from the principal trade centers, 
Having the largest circulated paper in the 
State, and using its editorial and local columns 
to demonstrate to the people that they are now 
paying high prices in many instances for old 
goods, he hopes to be able to arouse the busi- 
ness men to an appreciation of evening news- 
“oe advertising. 

he scheme will be watched with interest; 
those who know the proprietor of the /tem 
predict that ‘‘ O’Malley will win.” 

Putt Dean, 


a. 
IN EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES. 

Tue CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PLAN 

oF EDUCATION, 

Affiliating the Northern Indiana Law 
College (19th year ; a branch of the 
Northern Indiana Normal College, 
26th year), the Chautauqua Univer- 
aa and the School of Journalism, 

zewis D. Sampson, Director. 
VALPARAISO, Ind., Feb. 18, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We missed our copy of Printers’ Ink for 
this week. I have waited for three days for its 
appearance, but can not afford to take chances 
on missing it entirely, so I inclose ten cents for 
a copy of date of February 15, 1899. 

We can not do without Printers’ Ink. It 
has done more than any other single agency 
towards helping us in the development of our 
business to the largest of its kind in the world, 

I realize fully that I knowvery little about 
advertising ; but what I do know I have learned 
from a careful reading of Printers’ INK each 
week for a number of years. The knowledge 
gained in this way has been the means of find- 
ing for us cual in every English-speaking 
country who want our courses of correspond- 
ence instruction. Yours very truly. 

Lewis D. Sampson, Director, 


poem 
FROM HAVANA 
Havana, Feb. 24, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The hoardings of Havana contain at present 
the following posters : 

Old Virginia 3 for 5 Cheroots. 

Give us our Daily Babeskin Soap. 

Careful Carpet Cleaning Co., 419 Broadway. 
(What a waste of money to advertise in Cuba a 
carpet cleaning establishment of New York 
City. A carpet cleaner here would starve, as 
there are few, if any, carpets in use. Even rugs 
are used sparingly, as floor covering of any 
kind harbors fleas). 

Jack Rose Cigarettes. 

Pep-salt. 

Roach salt (which will have an immense sale 
here if it will kill fleas). 

Hunter’s Baltimore Rye. 


Yours truly, E. T. PARKER. 





ADVERTISING space costs too much to be 
freely dedicated to one’s competitors.—Pro/fit- 
able Advertising. 
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“Straight Story of the Year 1898.” 
AN HONEST COUNT IS THE NOBLEST WORK -OF AN HONEST PUBLISHER. 


Kentucky, far famed for fair women, horses and a counts the TIMES &s its Lo mewspeper egynr nee 
bowing 


it is Kentuckiad down to ite very 





vigor energy of the >eople’of th State. 
oaly the greatest ciceulation in Kentucky but in 

productive section of the Middle South. In service 
ét stands the Jeader of Southern papers, barring non 
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AN ACTUAL. AND HONEST COUNT OF THE DAILY 


ole South, and covers this remarkably fertile and 
the public and in returas te local and foreign advertisers 
\ : 





LOUISVILLE TIMES 5 


LOUISVILLE, _KENTUCKY. 
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to | 32,172 | 33,270 | 33,888 pes } 33.818 | 33,453 
11 | 32,029 | 33,146 | 33,797 os | } 33,775 | . 
12 | 32,998 | 33,470 | 33,334 32,277 | } 33.885 "| 33,557 
13 | 33,454 tees ° 31,778 | 3a316 + | 33-397 
44 | 33.391 | 33.503 | 33,642 | 32-445 | 32350 | 33263 | 33,498 
15 | 33,232 | 38,953 | 33.573 | 723 | 32,586 | 33,551 | 33487 
16 | seas | 32,939 | 33,999 32,03! 33,398 | 32,993 
17 | 32,983 | 33,362 | 35,539 32,229 | 32.716 | 33,258 | 33593 
18 | 33,368 2 | : 3a7t | 32,964 | * 
19 | 33,200 33,918 32,585 | 33.738 | 33,428 33.805 
270 | 33,225 eves 34, ros $4,024 32454 f. - | 33.720 
at | 33,102 33-330 32,503 | 32,590,] 33282 | 33,528 
22 | 33196 33.820 f 31,959 | 32295 | 32530°| 33.565 | 33,542 
Si ‘scae 34,228 32,292 | 32,62 M2 33354 344% 
24 | 33,647 33,858 * 32,017 | 33374 | 32,196. | 30922 | 33,352 
25 | 331258 34,283 32,22 ‘| 31,968 | 33.380 . 
26 | 33.378 | 35,318 | 34,235 37,129 | 32452 | 432,491 | 33,059 | 30,773 
7 | 33843 see esas 32,299 32,995 2, ee 33327 
#8 | 33,150 | 33,714 | 34,866 | 34,861 | 33.688 : 33,102 | 32,083 | 33,137 33,246 
29 | 32,710 ° 35,014 | 35,0: | ¥ 32.434 | 

go 34995 | 35,485 | 32,127 31,784 | 32.454 | 31,937 . | 

3' | 32,578 ase 36,807 ‘ | 36,448 ° ° 32,081 | | 

| 957,368 | 903,217 | 918,746 | sso | sagas | sasass | 845,578 | sass 
. 


Total number of copies issued in 1898, 
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This is © correst report for the year 1898, and is made in good faith for the purpiive-et being on file in the office of the Amencan Newspaper 


Directory and securing an accurate and exact circulation rating in the next issue of that publication. 


JND. A. HALDEMAN, Business Mgr. 


THE S$: C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Tribane Building, New Yerk. 


SOLE AGENTS POREION ADVERTISING, 


‘©A Molder of Thought.” 


Louisville 


The Rookery, Chicago, 


Courier-Journal 


Daily, Sunday and Semi-Weekly. 


W. N. HALDEMAN, President. 


HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. 
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Beer that Is fealthful 


The main difference between good beer and bad beer is 
in the after effects—not the taste. You discover part of that 
difference. You notice, for one thing, that pure beer—Schlitz 
Beer—doesn’t make you bilious. 

But the main difference goes unnoticed. Pure beer is 
good for you; bad beer is unhealthful. But both effects are 
so gradual that you may not know what has caused them. 

Yet.two things are certain, First, pure beer is the right 
beer—purity is far more important than you think. 

Second, Schlitz beer is pure beer. Its reputation for purity 
is of 50 years’ standing, and it will be forever maintained, 

What purity means to you, and how extreme are the 
measures by which we attain it, are told in our book. Please 


send for it. 


DICTIONARY FREE -We will sena you a 200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dic- 
tionary, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. Address, SCHLITZ, 


Milwaukes, Wis. 


WANAMAKER’S WAY. 

Wanamaker is the pioneer. Before his time, 
dry goods advertisements were as stale as an 
essay on mathematics. He touched both the 
staples and the fancies with romance, and made 
his talks readable. He took the public into his 
confidence. He impressed upon it the fact, 
first, last and all the time, that it was being 
talked to—that a living, breathing, thinking 
thing was speaking directly to it—that palpitat- 
ing entity being John Wanamaker. John talked 
all the time; talked morning and evening; 
whenever he got a chance; talked in all sorts 
of ways. Sometimes he scolded, sometimes 
instructed. Again, he preached, then spanked, 
coaxed, argued or commanded, as necessity or 
judgment dictated.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 





IN MEXICO CITY. 

El Imparcial is a morning penny paper, the 
first of its class in the City of Mexico. Itis 
set on machines, has the regular Associated 
Press report, and has mechanical facilities for 
turning out 30,000 papers an hour. The local 
field is covered exactly as it would be by an 
American paper. The circulation at times is 
said to exceed 80,000. The weekly edition of 
El Imparcialis El Mundo Illustrado, which 
is much like Harfer’s and Les/ie’s, filled with 
literary matter and pictures.—National Ad- 
vertiser, New York City. 

-_ - 

THe progressive advertiser thinks not of 
what he did yesterday. but of what he is going 
to do to-morrow.—/ame, 
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EARLY WOMEN PRINTERS. 

The Los Angeles 7imes recently printed an 
article upon American women prominently iden- 
tified with the development of the art of print- 
ing in America. Among those thus honored 
were Anne Catherine Green, who succeeded 
her husband, Johns Green, as editor and pub- 
lisher of the Maryland Gazette at Annapolis, 
Md., in 1767. Mrs. Green conducted such a 
vigorous paper that Rev. Bennett Allen, the 
“fighting parson of Maryland,” who subse- 
quently killed Lloyd Dulany in a duel, visited 
Mrs. Green’s printing office and threatened 
“to knock up her press if she printed any 
more pieces’? about him. His conduct not 
only had the effect of making Mrs. Green a 
eee heroine, but brought about her election 
to the office of printer for the proprietary gov- 
- iment, which she held until long after the 

Re volution, 

James Franklin, the brother of Benjamin, 
published the first newspaper in Rhode Island 
at Newport in 1732. e died soon after, and 
his widow continued the business several years. 
She was printer to the colony, supplied blanks 
to the public offices, published almanacs, 
etc. In 1745 Mrs, Anne Franklin printed for 
the colony an edition of its laws containing 340 
pages. She was aidea in her office by her two 
daughters, who were quick and correct com- 
positors. A servant worked the press. 

The first newspaper printed in Pennsylvania 
was the American Weekly Mercury, issued 
December 22, 1719, by Andrew Bradford. He 
continued its publication until his death in 
+42, when it was continued by his widow, 
Ccrnelia Bradford. Mrs. Bradford published 
the paper until the close of 1746. In the same 
city, upon the death of Col! Frazer Oswald, 
the proprietor of the /ndependent Gazetteer 
or the Chronicle of Freedom, September 30, 
his widow continued the publication 





1705, 

until she sold it to Joseph Gales. Upon the 
death of Benjamin Franklin Bache, the 
nephew of Benjamin Franklin and the proprie- 


tor of the celebrated Democratic paper, the 
Aurora and General Advertiser, on Sep- 
tember 10, his widow, whose maiden 
name was Margaret Hartman Markoe, suc- 
eeded to the publication. 

Although at the period of the Revolution it 
was not customary to employ women in print- 
ing offices, yet a woman “‘ master printer ”’ was 
not an uncommon thing. Margaret Draper, 
the widow of Richard, succeeded her husband 
in 1774 as publisher of the Boston Mews Let- 
te? a conducted it herself for some time. 

Mrs. Mary Holt, widow of John Holt and 
publisher of the New York Journa/, in 1793 
was appointed printer to the State. Mrs. H. 
Boyle published a paper at Williamsburg, Va., 
in 1 Clementine Bird succeeded her hus- 
band in the Virginia Gazette in 1772 and con- 
tinued its publication until 1775, when she 
died. Mrs. Elizabeth Timother, after the 
death of her husband in 1773; continued pub- 
lishing the Gazette in Charleston, S. 

he most distinguished example of “the 
woman in journalism ”’ was Miss Mary Katha- 
rine Goddard, who was an actuality more than 
a hundred years before the recent employment 
of members of her sex as editors and reporters. 
Miss Goddard’s family was of the upper 
colonial class, her father, Giles Getterl. a 
physician, having been postmaster of New 
London, Conn., where she was born. Her 
brother, William Goddard, in February, 1773, 
determined to start a newspaper in Baltimore, 
and on August 20 of the same year he pub- 
lished in that city the first number of the 
Maryland Journal and Baltimore Adver- 
tiser, the first newspaper published in Balti- 
more. His sister, Mary Katharine Goddard, 
accompanied him, nnd in her he found an able 


1798, 
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assistant. Miss Goddard did a large share of 
the work of the Paper, and very often had en- 
tire charge during the absence of her brother. 
The paper and every work which issued from 
the press appeared in her name. During the 
period of the Revolution William Goddard fell 
under the suspicion of the Whigs and was 
engaged in many exciting controversies, and 
while he was settling matters with his enemies 
Miss Goddaré conducted all the departments 
of the Journal with fidelity and ability.— 7he 
Inland Printer. 





+e 
FEAR. 

Fear is the deadly foe of success in adver- 
tising. It is fear that keeps people moving in 
the same old rut. It is fear that cuts down ad- 
vertising appropriations. It is fear that bands 
newspaper publishers together in queer asso- 
ciations and prevents them from advertising 
their publications. In short, were it not for 
fear, greater things would be done than have 
yet been done, and the world be wiser, better 
and richer.—Profitable Advertising. 

o 


F1xeEp rules can not be laid down for adver- 
tising. A method that may be desirable for one 
line of goods may be a failure in another. Men 
must study and observe results.—Newsfaper 
Maker, New York City. 


bila on 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesor wore 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


Wal 


W E buy, rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. E, N 


| ipioetcn ng or reportorial work on nwpr. or 
4 magazine. High est re fs. “O,” Printers’ Ink. 


JERFECT hailf-tone cuts, 1 col. . $1; 
per in. ARC ENGRAV ING Cce,, 
town, Ohio. 


age ERIENCED adv. man wants position as 
4 adv. mgr. of mercantile house or daily. 
Address “ T. L.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


woe E business cards. Design and en- 
g, $3.50. Send for oe » a. 
ray LIFFE ‘R. 3 Chambers 8 N. Y. Ci 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sugges- 

tions on illustrating and writing advertise- 

ments for silverware. “MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn, 


W ANTED—Case of bad health that R°l'P-A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Riy DANS 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples "ond 
1,000 testimonials. 








larger, 10c. 
Younes- 














== ) editor wants a — Ten years with 

bees and four in editin I promise satis- 
faction. Please write. MRS. EFFIE BROWN, 
Eau Claire, W is. 


QTAMPS wanted—Uncancelled U.S. postage and 
‘ revenue stamps bought at a small discount. 
Any quantity. Write or cali. CHAS. WEIL & 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Broadway, N. Y. 
AP: established educational institution (26th 
year) desires rates from dailies of 2,500 or 
more for 1,000 inches to be used within a year, 
service pe able quarterly. Send sample copies. 
Box G, Valparaiso, Ind. 


T)80G TRADE Salesman calling on retail and 
> jobbing trade of entire U.S. each year on 
commission basis solicits propositions from reli- 
able houses to execute commissions, secure data, 
ete. “ DIPLOMATIC,” care Printers’ Ink. 


( RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 1% Wisconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula- 
arom oe oo other Western weekly pancrs sime 
telogne on application. CHICAGO 

NEWSP, AP E Ri UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


¥ 7 ANTED—Retail merchants in évery line of 
business to send for sample page of Mar- 
vine r’s Combination Day-Book (copyrighted); 
ractica], simple; combines day-book. cash-book 
and Journals only book required except ledger, 
J. E, SARRINCIN, Berlia, N. H. 
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A of 12 years’ experience on one of the [VERY Centaeeper advertises more or less, so 
yagricultu journals; handle any 1, 50 cents yearly subscription to PUBLICITY 
depm’t .edium of general circulation; thor- will be a wise investment. In ideas alone its 
ough k viedge of advtg. agencies and general value is returned perce baggies English 
advertis._2,as wellas circulation methods, seeks notions for your compari monthly. MOKI- 
new position. “ D. H. Z.,” Printers’ Ink. SON’S ADV ERTISING AGENCY, Hull, England. 


) TTTER yourself. The more you know the \ BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
more youearn. Learn shorthand. Handi- fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 

es. ac complis hment in creation. You can posi- papers and at rates that give no more than one 
tively acauire a practical knowled’e of it from eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the text-book now used in Cooper Union and Y. the same advertising in other papers. If you 
W.C. A. Postpaid $1. Specimen page and a have the right advertisement and put it in the 
ticulars 6c. G. E. F. Al <EWELL, 33 Clinton P1.,N.Y. right papers, ser advertising will pay. Corre- 
GREAT money maker. Ihave anadvertis- SPondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P 

P Seer delin which tng walin for me over 5.000 gor bat I. aoe ERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
net. They were the easiest dcllars I ever earned. ew 
I remember with much tenderness 250 of them me 2 
which came in one month when I lay flat on my ADE “DITORS. 
back in bed. Any man of ordinary intelligenc > 
living in a town where there is a first-class print- 








7OU send us your copy ; we edit and criticise 
it. Write for booklet. THK PUBLIC EYE, 

















ing office can work it. IT’ll send you samples and . 

full information for $1. If upon examination Box 413, Madis m, Wis. 

you bake to —_ hold of it, | se! also extend +o 

you full privileges to do so under the copyright ATS Y y > 

which [ hol}. The $1 pays for this also. ‘ If you ADDRE SES FOR SALE. 

wish to get on the inside of something entirely “NLASSIFIED addresses, doctors, lawyers, gilt 
outside the realm of the “ visionary,” something edge commercial h- nise <, ., all warranted 
which has been crystalized into fact and coined Dp = date. For rates addre: ss CLEMENT & 


into hundreds of good hard dollars, you'll let me C LE) IENT, Montreal, Canada. 
hear from you, I have another good thing in sconannnanrnntiggillites . 
the advertising line which has brought me a nice 
lot of business, one Chicago concern alone hav- NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 

ing ordered 65,000 of them in past, two vears. If - NRE TI , 

you want both these ideas send $2. Only sold to I OR latest newspaper information use the lat- 




















one party in atown. Address EY ON DE PUY, est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI 
510 Manhattan Fuilding, Des Moines, In. pad gash Oniancint OF os mg neo bone 
eae ee & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York ‘ei 5 
BOOKS. —_ 
apap heise lv er x po ented ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
ac ec nels 1 enn - 
ania s¢ $e 1 ‘boards, with address of Sac ers, D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVEL- 
for $1.00. H.G. Vv HILLIP 8, Ww illiamsport, 1's 4 OPE CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


BELIEVE any man would pay $1 for a sugges- \V ATCHE S for adv. purposes, 75 cts. up. Cat. 
tion tha t would sho yw him a way to make #10. free. CANTON CO. , Eastport, N.Y. 
le book, “ O s 2g8 ‘ 
My lit Je book, © One Hundred Successful Adver- + spRovED mail box, no key, safe. Ad on front 
ce from S65 to $500. This Sample 30c, PATTON, 80 Dearborn, Chicago. 
book is more especially for printers and publish I ETTFR opener; nickeled steel; ad stamped 
ers, and these schemes may be worked in any 4 onhandle. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 
town where advertising can be secured. If you 
are in business to learn and to make mon Gig iNS that sell goods. The kind we make. 
ey, you need this book. Sent prepaid for $1. \* Samples free. RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 
Address EDW. R. G paca Atlantic, Iowa, ~ 





IVI newspaper offices doing job printing can 
4 increase their business by monthly card 








"SU PPLAE S. calendars. Samples for stamp. COURIER PUB. 
rpruts PAPER is printed with ink manufact- C0., Rochester, N. F 
ared by the W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK OW Price Advertising N velties wit uir 
CoO”. L't’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 4 merit. Some altar ae 4 ever a4 . sdk « . era 
to cash buyers. for samples and catalogue. THE Wy HITE HE. AD 


OB PRINTING SPECI ILTIFS & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 
sdisieas o— ests = ab fan the purpose of inviting announcements 


JURLISHERS are making money and perma- of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
nent customers handling our Ledgerette peader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
Bill File in job printing dept. W. Rk. ADAMS & gerted under this head once for one dollar. 
Co., Detroit, Mich Pe = 


= 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. SIGN ADVERTISING. 


» OOKLETS—I design the kind that attract at- Bu sLF TIN, fe me ce and wall. HUMPHRYS AD- 
) tention. E. H. PFEIFFER, 3 Chambers St., > SIGN 
N. Y¥. City. 


CO., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 

3 niyPe high ph, col , wide. ADVERTISING PLATES. 

x0 ndo 

EMPR TSE c HEM ( YOLUMBIA plates print like type. It wil! pay 
you to come to see us if you want advertis 









sent for $2 
16 AL WOR KS, Cc linton, Ont. 





>> ——— ing plates. COLUMBIA PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 150 Worth St., New York. 

{ () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTEKPRISE, evs 
% Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. PUBLISHERS’ AID. 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. . S your paper making all it should? Is it fullv 
4 line. Cire’n 4,000, Close 24th. Sa:znple f I adjusted to field and conditions? My advi 

MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.;1yr.$1, S0ry work he Ips apply the laws of succ ess te your 
we including 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. line business, E. P, HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., . 
( pXE HALF cent a line. Min. charge 25 cents. a acid 

Average * ) in 1 PLAINDEALER, NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


Nacogdoches, 





; a. Ie P. HARRIS, 150 Nasseu St., N. Y., sells pub- 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 4e lishing businesses exclusively. 
“\ tothe amount of #10 or more is entitled to . vows 
receive the paper for one year. 





: . BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
~ | () WILL pay for a 5 line advertisement four 

weeks in 100 Mlinois ne tn on ged 100,000 W E cive efficient service at reasonable cost— 
circulation weeklv ; other Western papers at distributing, sos tackine, sampling and 
same rate. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 outdoor advertisir in Atlanta and nearby 
Spruce St., New York. Catalogue on application. towns. E. L. BR IDGERS ADV. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRINTERS 
be pears is neater and ener than oth- 
.”” Samples. A. E. BENN,Amsterdam,N.Y. 
F you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay ou to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Pr dnters, 140 W. 23d St., N. ¥. City. 





————E 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


. atc ‘HES, for business and private purposes, 
up. Illustrated catalogue free. C AN- 

TON Ww “ATC i CO., Eastport, N. Y. 
\ 7 INE for gentlefolk. 
as your money can buy. The 
log to publish, will send it fora “ 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co. N.Y. PS ity. 


Ix NIGHT TEMPLAR AND SHRINE] R yore 


We have as good goods 
list ta too 





Cards. Largest variety in the country 
Five hundred beautiful designs. All societies 
Inclose stamp for samples. THE MILTON 


SMITH CO., Rochester, N. Y 


| pk. SENNETTS’ Enamel Cream for the Teeth is 

white as snow. Put upinc Napsiole tubes. 
Convenient, cleanly and antiseptic. Proper care 
of the teeth is a pleasure for those who use En 
amel Cream. Prepaid 25 cents. 8. E. C. CO., Box 
498, Bloomington, ll. 


> 
NEWSPAPERS W. -ANTED. 
YY clients of ©. F. David, confide ntial newspa- 
ver broker, Abington, "Ma 
In Missouri or lowa, a reliable 
wee ‘ly. Price about $2,000, 
East of Indiana, a first-class Republican weekly 
ina Republican section 
In New York State, solid country 


Democratic 


weekly busi 


ne 
in. Illinois, a good Kepublican daily in a Re 
publican city and Congressional! district 
\ddress, with full particulars and price, C. F. 
DAVID, Abington, weasel 


NEWSPAPER 1 BARGAINS. 


N Mass., 

tion and business, 
for $1,000 cash down. 

$2 000 buys s the only Rep. weekly in Mass. town 
®,000 people. Good plant and a good business 
$1,000 or more cash. C. F. DAVID 
$1,7 750 buys an old established bus.; fine situation. 
Run down on account of sicknes A live man 
can soon make it worth $3,500. C ° DAVID 


$3,500. reduced from #4,500. Fine situa- 
Reliable hustler can have 


n New York, or old established weckly, 
$1,000 down. C DAVID. 
In Penn., De <A. and New Je -rsey, several 


rood weekly plants, $2,500 to $10,000, easy terms. 
C F., DAV 

In Maine, 
terest and 4 interest. 
a Cash required, 
DAVID. 


New Hampshire, Vermont. whole in- 
They are really fine oppor- 
$2,000 upward. C. F. 





In Northwestern States, a few opportunities of 
a pleasing nature. C. F. DAVID. 

$4,°00 buys \ interest in 
2,200 circulation in Michigan, 
Death makes the opening. C. 

Two great chances in the 
properties paying $4, ot to $5,000 o eer Cash 
required down 500 to $5,000. C.F. DAVID. 

In my list are quite a number of exce + all ul 
chances. In weeklies $1,750 Ana and daily 
openiaes 2,000 to $40,000. C. F. DAVID. 

F. DAVID, confide ntial broker in newspe- 
pers. Rabon Mass., 26 years’ experience 

If a reliable newspaper can be bought you can 
bet that “DAVID” knows about tit. 

ee 


FOR Ss IL. 


Por see. Ten R'I'P* 
ists’, One gives rel 


Fe u.DER—Stonemetz, hand feed, 9 col. folio, 
perfect order r, $100. “GAZETTE, Xenia, O. 


F )R SALE—Best job printing plant in M 
For particulars write JAY J. RAMB 
thage, Mo. 
] yous BLE cylinder Hoe newspaper press, with 
‘olders, for sale at a greet bargain. 
Ww ALSH ¢ & Si INS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


r= yR crag a Two Thorne spneusttion machines, 

b large dress of wots par? type used but a 
short time, Price very low if sold at once Terms 
to suit. WORCESTER POST CO., Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 


large weekly- over 
Excellent business. 
F. DAVID. 





— Newspaper 















8 for 5centsat drug- 
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OR SALE -A complete printing , with 
bindery, presses, type and fo equi 
ments of a first class plant. including & ¢, lendid 


\ill be sold at a,Qarcain, 


stereotyping outfit. 
—- Address 


and one-third tasen in _ 
J. Kk. DICKSON, Lafayette, | 


a¢ CASH will hny Kansas weekly 
a) ae 000 newspaper, Republican in polities, 
ciinad in 1868. has yearly advertising con- 
tracts amounting te $1,000. Job work averag d 
over $70 per month for ‘97-98. Circulation 625 
Fine piant, cylinier press, Gordon jobber, 160 
fonts job type ‘own of 3,000, electric lights, 
abuncant natural gas, two railroads. For fur- 
ther particulars address “ SNAP,” care Printers’ 
Ink, 





GREAT BARGAIN—An old established trade 
paper (monthly) in a fine Western city of 
70,000 is offered for sale. Paper is paying a net 
rofit of 10 per cent on $30,000, and as its field is 
practically unlimited this can be increased large- 
a Over 3,000 new paid-in-advance subscribers 
were added to the list during January and Feb 
ruary. $10,000 will secure it you mean busi- 
ness you ean get full particulars, and if you want 
a business that will earn you 30 to 40 per cent on 
your investment here itis. No time for curiosity 
seekers. Address “ C, 493,” care Printers’ Ink. 
( YHANCE OF A LIFETIME -atent medicine 
business for sale. Owner compe'led tomake 
sacrifice for satisfactory business reasons, Well 
estab!ished, widely advertised and paying. The 
preliminary work has be dene, the first outlay 
made, and the business now ready to earn 
money. Advertising cont paid in advance, 
with two hundred newspapers, for large space, 
will be turned over to purchaser. Remedies of 
wonderful merit. Hundreds of testimonials. 
The best thing of the kind in the oe $5,000 
cash required. Write to-day for a ticulars if 
you are prepared to buy. CRABTREE’S AGENCY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ADVERT. MENT CONSTR ICTORS. 
ONES. 
J 





















J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N Y. 

° 

Mos & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 

6é Apes Primer,5e. Box 391, Des Moines. 


D IXEY has given up the g ne ral fie id and says: 
ys Send your orders to Jones 








A™ booklets, ete. Sample ad $1. CHAS. A. 
WOOLFOLK, Louis ville, Ky 
DS which inte ‘buyers. FRED GOLD- 
ve SMITH WALK Salem, Mass. 
PATENT medicine pullers. AR THUR E. 


SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


SEE Chas. F. Jones’ pron advertisement in an- 
‘ other part of this issue 


LB RT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON. ad- 
ertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of C peameree, 
Chie: aan, Long Distance e Phone, Main 6 


‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertisin Advice or samples {rce. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


N McClure’s, Munse ys, ~ Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
fall age and half page = ads for the K 
& . Jenkinson Co. Pi ttsburg Stogics’’). 
CH ARL ES AUST IN BATES, Vanderbilt Bid., N.Y 


I OOKLETS, circulars and other advertising 

matter prepared tree and printed at low 
rates. Arguments that convince, printing that 
attracts, prices that please. Winner of several 
prizes in various contests. Printery established 
30 years. Correspondence invited. I can intcr 
est you. FRANK E. MOYNAHAN, Danvers Mir 
ror General Printery, Danvers, Mass. 


OERNSTON attends to the whoie business— 
Ad writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get ap an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
Jar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the buainess. I have better fac ilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervisiop. | am always on deck myself. No 
metter what you may want, write me about it. 
ng — yore ¢ esmali postal for a copy of 
age posta WM. JOE GNSTUR. Manager 

Pointers 1 a 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 
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The 
Favorite 
With 

Local 
Advertisers. 


Average 
Circulation 
One Year to 
March Ist, ’99, 
15,009. 
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The 

Favorite 
With 
Foreign 
Advertisers. 


For Rates, 

The Banner, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
or S. 8. Vreeland . 
150 Nassau St., 
New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
te Issued every Wednesday. ‘Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers 
¢2# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
za Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special contidential terms. 
= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTE Rs’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every poe is stopped 
pat the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 
lassified advertisements * 
words to the line ; pearl meas : 
aline; 15 linesto theinch. $100a page. 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if jer 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 












Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subs scription Departme nt 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Streer. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, F.C. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1899. 





Ads, the Los Angeles PRINTERS’ 
INK baby, now calls itself Pac tific Coast 
Advertising. 


A WESTERN storekeeper, who dis- 
played the sign “Goods at Auction 
Prices,” when asked what he meant, 
said: “An auction price is the highest 
price a buyer can be induced to pay.” 





Every publisher of a trade paper 
who wishes to see a fine collection of 
trade advertisements should secure a 
copy of the Ratlway Age, of Chicago. 
The Railway Age people know how to 
get up announcements that catch and 
satisfy the eye. 


OnE of the largest manufacturers of 
mail-order specialties writes to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK: “We have found that 
where fifty 15-cent articles are sold, the 
same thing, if placed at ten cents, 
will sell two hundred and fifty, or an 
average of five times as many. Hence 
ve have not encouraged manufacture 

f higher-priced articles.” 


In talking with a gentleman who 
nanages fairs in New York City, 
PRINTERS’ INK learned that at the 
rather frequent fairs held at the Grand 
Central Palace, spaces ten feet square 
sell at from one hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars for a one-week fair, while 
the official catalogue privileges bring 
in from two hundred to five hundred 
dollars. Whether a 10xIo space for 
a week can possibly be worth three 
hundred dollars to any advertiser is a 
subject that is not very clear to the 
Little Schoolmaster’s mind. 





A KNOWLEDGE of human nature is 
believed to be a requisite for success- 
ful advertising. The Chicago book 
seller who put over a collection of 
salacious novels the sign, “These books 
are not fit for your wife to read, but 
she certainly would enjoy them,” pos 
sessed it in a high degree. 





IRA H. Joy, a printer of Bangor, 
Me., publishes a little PRINTERS’ INK 
chick called /xkébus, which is a model 
of what such a periodical should be. 
The publisher announces that “ every- 
body gets /zkibus who asks for it, and 
Joy foots the bills.” It is really worth 
asking for, although most of the mat- 
ter that appears in it has already ap- 
peared in PRINTERS’ INK, 





WHEN an advertiser can reach a 
hundred thousand people by using one 
paper, why should he spend a greater 
sum of money to reach fifty thousand 
people by using several papers? Is it 
not reasonable that a paper good 
enough to secure a hundred thousand 
purchasers shall have more influence 
and carry more weight with each read- 
er than another paper whose claims 
upon public attention are not strong 
enough to secure an audience one-half 
or even one-tenth as large ? 





A NEw York firm recently placed 
a contract with an advertising agency 
in that city binding itself to use the 
Chicago Aecord (morning) and the 
Chicago News (evening) within twelve 
months to the amount of twenty-six 
thousand ($26,000) dollars, a sum that 
entitles the company to two hun- 
dred and seventy-four lines space in 
each paper for six days in every 
week for fifty-two weeks, and au- 
thorized the agency to offer a thou- 
sand dollars to anybody who would 
submit a list of papers and _ prices 
whereby they could procure and be 
assured of as much publicity by in- 
serting the same advertisements in 
other papers published in either or all 
of the three States where the Chicago 
News and Record mainly circulate 
without requiring an outlay of more 
than double the sum to be paid to the 
News and Record, namely, not more 
than fifty-two thousand ($52,000) dol- 
lars. This offer appeared in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for March 8th, but up to the 
time of going to press with this issue 
nc suggestion for such a list had been 
handed in. 
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A CANDID Cleveland milliner states 
that “ These hatsare as cheap as they 
look.” 





In these days even the children 
have their newspapers. Such a peri- 
odical is the Universe, a weekly publi- 
cation, issued at 150 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, devoted to “the 
world’s news, sifted and condensed,” 
and costing a dollar and a half a year. 
Busy people who are not children also 
find it a useful repository from which 
to glean the news. 





A READER of Printers’ INK, who is inter- 
sted in advertisements of flour, examined a 
urge number of newspapers with a view to se- 
uring some mill and flour announcements. 
He says he discovered none that were not com- 
monplace and practically mere cards. Are 
there any good flour advertisements? Will 
some reader send the Little Schoolmaster one? 

PRINTERS’ INK, March 1. 


In answer to the foregoing request, 
PRINTERS’ INK has received quite a 
number oi: good flour advertisements. 
Among the firms whose announce- 
ments have been sent are the Franklin 
Mills Company, Lockport, N. Y.; 
Listman Milf Company, La Crosse, 
Wis.; the Mayflower Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Consolidated Milling 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Health- 
All Milling Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Valley City Milling Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Guard, Fair- 
field & Co., Allegan, Mich. At this 
writing no advertisement of a retail 
dealer in flour has been received. 


e 
] 
1 
re 





IN considering the award of the 
Sugar Bow] to papers published south 
of a line drawn through Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, it appears, by careful examina- 
tion, that the only towns having pa- 
pers that can possibly stand a chance 
in the competition are Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans, Louisville, 
Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, At- 
lanta, Richmond, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. An examination of the rate 
cards of the leading papers in these 
places shows that the minimum rate 
varies from a little more than one 
ninth to a little less than one-third of 
a cent a line for each thousand of cir- 
culation, and it is something of a sur- 
prise to the compiler of the first cata- 
logue of papers to be considered to 
discover that the credit for the lowest 
rate per thousand of circulation, in ac- 
cordance with the rate card, belongs to 
the Chattanooga 77mes. 

Who would have thought it ? 
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ADVERTISING has now become so extremely 
important a part of our commercial life it 
would be very desirable if something could be 
done to reduce it to ascience.—Prof. James 
Bryce. 

Advertising will never be reduced 
to a science, because it is an art. It 
would be as easy to reduce literature, 
music or painting to a science as to do 
so with advertising. Certain principles 
underlie all the arts named, yet a 
knowledge of these principles by no 
means insures to the possessor the 
slightest degree of proficiency in the 
art. After all, the ideal advertiser is 
born, not made. Unless he possesses 
an intuitive knowledge of how people 
are influenced, most of the effort ex- 
pended will be abortive. This knowl- 
edge may need cultivation and direc- 
tion, but the germ of it must have 
been implanted by nature before de- 
velopment can act. If it were possi- 
ble, as Prof. Bryce suggests, to reduce 
advertising to a science, all its uncer- 
tainties would disappear and everybody 
could succeed in it without the aid of 
advertising agent or adwriter. 


A WRITER in a recent issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK tells how Norfolk (Va.) 
has pushed itself into enormous prom- 
inence by the expenditure of money 
for advertising purposes, and says, 
among other things: “ Norfolk has 
been a liberal patron of the news- 
papers for the past ten years. In 1891 
an industrial development company 
spent ten thousand dollars in the 
Manufacturers Record alone. The 
city is a regu’ar graft for the map- 
makers and booklet publishers.” The 
Manufacturers’ Record, according to 
the American Newspaper Directory, is 
an industrial weekly having credit for 
printing something more than a thou- 
sand copies regularly. Just how the 
city of Norfolk or any other city could 
spend ten thousand dollars in adver- 
tising in the AZanufacturers’ Record, 
in a single year, without leading that 
excellent paper into violations of the 
postal laws is something that PRINT- 
ERS’ INK has great difficulty in under- 
standing. It is supposed that some 
rich men will be found in the King- 
dom of Heaven, yet we are told that 
for one to get there is more difficult 
than for a camel to go through the 


eye of a needle. Perhaps the man 
who can explain the Biblical con- 
undrum could also reveal the truth 


about Nerfolk and the Manufacturers’ 
Record. 
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Tue Sunday News, of New York, distrib- 
utes with each issue a complete novel. Now 
the Mews has evolved the idea of putting three 
of these novels together, putting a cover on 
them, and selling the result at ten cents a copy 
to country people. Twelve numbers are issued 
each year, at a cost to the buyer of a dollar. Of 
the February issue it is claimed 5,000 copies 
were sold. Advertising space is offered at $2 per 
page per 1,000 copies, the page being about 
11x17 inches.—PRinTERs’ Ink, March 8, 1899. 

A well-known patent medicine con- 
cern makes a practice of paying 20 
cents a page for each thousand issues 
of the paper-covered novels put out 
by several of the houses that are the 
most prolific producers of this sort of 
literature, and its orders are sought 
for and valued. The page of the New 
York News library is four times as 
large as that of the novels referred to, 
so on the basis referred to they may 
be worth eighty cents a page. What 
makes the page worth two dollars is 
a matter for speculation—in more 
than one sense. It is the practice of 
small and unsuccessful advertisers to 
snap up bargains offered in small lots 
at from three to thirty times the prices 
they would consider dear when buying 
by the million. It is this usage that 
makes the unsuccessful advertiser so 
much in evidence. 





In another part of this issue ap- 
pears an article by Catherine Young 
Glen on the desecration of scenery by 
advertisers. From the advertiser’s 
standpoint, it is interesting to note 
that while the writer widely deplores 
the practice, she has at her tongue’s 
tip the names of those who have 
“ desecrated ” the meadows from Eliza- 
beth to the metropolis—the road over 
which she probably travels quite fre- 
quently. This appears to indicate 
that such announcements make a 
definite impression ; and the fact that 
they are of value, from the advertis- 
er’s standpoint, is what makes the 
road of those reformers who would 
abolish them so hard. It is probable, 
however, that the time will come when 
such desecration of scenery will be 
prohibited by most civilized communi- 
ties. The “ Scapa” enthusiasts have 
no harder task before them than the 
advocates of civil service reform or 
ballot reform had years ago. No 
human prevision could have foreseen 
how quickly the new political ideas 
would be victorious ; yet to-day people 
wonder how things were ever other- 
wise. The same time will arrive in 
the history of scenery desecration. 
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THE religious press of the country 
does not exercise the same influence 
that it did ten years ago. The enor- 
mous growth of the daily newspaper is 
responsible for the change. There is 
not a metropolitan paper that does not 
employ on its staff of writers the most 
distinguished ecclesiastical contribu- 
tors that it can secure. Such journals 
can afford to pay them higher rates 
for their work than the weeklies be- 
cause their resources are larger. Every 
week in the Saturday or Sunday edi- 
tions of the great newspapers appear 
articles on religious topics, notes on 
the Sunday School lessons, sermons 
by leading clergymen, discussions on 
doctrinal and social questions, all writ 
ten by the best known divines in the 
several church denominations. This - 
fact accounts for the steady decline 
in the circulation and influence of 
religious newspapers. People do not 
feel the need of taking a periodical of 
that class as they once did, for the 
reason that they read the views of 
popular churchmen on current news 
and religious topics in their favorite 
daily paper. Does the cause of Chris 
tianity lose anything by this change in 
the journalistic field? We think not. 
On the contrary we believe that 
it is strengthened immeasurably. The 
clergy never had the opportunity of 
reaching the masses that they do now 
through the columns of the daily news- 
papers which go everywhere.— 7%e 
Fourth Estate, February 16, 1899. 

THE good mediums too often carry the 
burdens of a host of poor ones.—PRINTERs’ 
Ink, March 8, 1899. 

Perhaps the most erroneous idea of 
the new advertiser is that in order to 
succeed he must reach all the people 
by advertising in all the newspapers. 
Carrying this theory into practice, he 
inserts his announcements in a few 
good publications which are likely to 
produce a profit and at the same time 
bargains with a whole lot of poor 
periodicals on the theory that they 
have readers who can not be reached 
in any other way. These absorb an 
undue portion of the advertiser’s ap- 
propriation without giving any ade- 
quate return, while there still remain 
unused numerous other periodicals of 
both the profitable and unprofitable 
class. There is to-day in America no 
general advertiser who could not in- 
crease his profits were he to con- 
centrate his advertising upon half ora 
quarter of the number of mediums he 
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now uses and impress himself upon 
the readers of these by going in twice 
or four times as boldly. As a general 
rule, one or two publications can be 
made to reach the bulk of the popula- 
tion in any community. Those who 
do not read the one know and talk 
with those who do. The remaining 
unused newspapers do in fact reach 
some people that can not be reached 
in any other way, but they do it ata 
price that the advertiser can not afford 
to pay. The greatest lesson the ad- 
vertiser has to learn is to know what 
papers to keep out of. 


COMPARATIVE C CIRCULA- 


John Wanamaker has withdrawn his adver- 
tising from every evening paper in Philadel- 
phia except the Evening /tem. This is be- 
cause the /tem has more circulation than all 
the Philadelphia evening papers combined. 

The above is copied from a postal 
card distributed among advertisers by 
the Philadelphia /tem. 

In the March issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory the Philadelphia 
/tem is described as foliows: 

EVENING ITEM; every evening, ex- 
cept Sunday and Sunday morning; daily 
cight, Sunday sixteen paxes 18x23; subse rip- 
tion—daltly $3, Sunday $1; established 1847; 
The Item Publishing "company, publishers. 
Office, 28 8. Seventh street. 

Circulation: Recorded in 1895—daily 191.606, 
Sunday 221,019. Actual average during 1596 — 
daily 199,564 #, Sunday 222.006 +. 
ictual average during a ee 198,875 
t+it¢#, Sunday, 217,421 +44. In 1598, 
daily #44, Sunday Arie 

The meaning of the signs # and 
+44 is explained by the Directory 
editor as below. 

+ The accuracy of this rating has been ques- 
tioned by one or more persons who claim to 
~_ facilities for knowing the facts. 

+ 4+ The editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory has offered to cause the correct- 
ness of this circulation rating to be verified by 
a special examination, provided the publisher 
of the paper would agree to place the necessary 
facilities at his disposal. It was stipulated that 
the verification should be without cost to the 
publisher of the paper, but to this offer the 
publisher’s response was not such as to entirely 
remove the impression of doubt that has been 
cast on the rating. 

That the /tem has a large circula- 
tion no one doubts; but many adver- 
tisers and most Philadelphia publishers 
seem to have the impression that the 
Fitzgerald Bros. are in the habit of 
contemplating their circulation figures 
through magnifying glasses of no in- 
considerable power. 

If, however, it is true, as has been 
asserted, that the Boston //era/d has 
habitually printed false circulation fig 
ures for a series of years, it is perhaps 
not exactly easy to decide why the 
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Philadelphia /tem may not have an 
equal right to pursue the same course. 
What passes muster at “ The Hub of 
the Universe,” where Franklin was 
born, ought to be equally acceptable in 
the City of Brotherly Love, where 
Franklin passed his prime and achieved 
fame and — 


A MODEL "CIRCULAR. 


The following are extracts from a 
circular issued by an Iowa weekly. As 
a circular it appears to be rather per- 
fect in its way: 

Perhaps you were born and reared in this 
county, and if so, all the more reason for pay- 
ing particular attention to some things in here. 
Doesn't it kind 0’ give you a home-like feeling 
to hear from old Des Moines County once 
more? Did you ever go duck-hunting or fish- 
ing over at Prairie Slough ? Ever stand out on 
the North Hill bluff near Black Hawk’s pul- 
pit on a clear day and take a peep at Gladstone 
and Oquawka through an opera glass? Ever 
go down to the Cascades on Sunday afternoons? 
Remember what delightful drives you used to 
have in good weather down the Madison road? 
And in the fall of the year when the leaves were 
turning scarlet and golden didn’t it seem like 
one of the bowers of the fairy land? Ah, yes, 
it was very nice, and it was long ago. You 
were young then, and susceptible to impres- 
sions, and you think you have outgrown such 
foolishness now. Well, this stern battling with 
adversity does rather kno ck the sentiment out 
of a fellow, doesn’t it? You are now over- 
whelmed with business worries and cares, and 
you have no time to answer friendly letters 
from the old home. As a matter of fact very 
few men immersed in active business cares find 
it convenient to answer personal letters, and so 
the oly tic save that of memory that binds 
them to the old home is gradually severed. 
And yet there are few men who do not enjoy 
getting letters from the old home. Occurrences 
that would in no wise interest them were they 
back on the old stamping ground take on a new 
color and a new meaning when viewed through 
the glamor of a thousand intervening miles. 
Truly it is news to them then to hear that 
Jones’ son and Brown’s daughter are wed. 
You didn’t move in the same circle, perhaps, 
with the Joneses and the Browns when you 
lived in Des Moines County, and yet when a 
long way off you like to hear about them. And 
better than a long, gosstpy letter from the old 
home each week are the regular visits of some 
good newspaper from your native town, con- 
taining more information about people and 
localities you used to know in the long ago 
than “y a dozen letters. A weekly paper that 
made it a point to print a great deal of news 
each dod about matters in its own town and 
county. 

Such a paperisthe Saturday Evening Post, 
of Burlington, Iowa. 


The argument is sound and well 
sustained. The editor capable of 
writing such a circular should, one 


would think, be able to get a circula- 
tion large enough to lift his journal 
out of the “JKL” class in the News- 
paper Directory. 
+? 
Read Rowell’s Directory. There are othe re, 
but none as reliable.— 7he Jp, Lincolu, Net, 
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“1 sald Ayer © 


not yours 


I know what I want. I've 
used Ayer’s Family Med- 
icines in my family for 
fifty years. I know 
all about them. I 
don’t know anything 
about yours. 

When I ask for 
“Ayer’s,” I want 
Ayer’s. Don’t tell me 
anything else is “just 
as good.” It isn’t, 
and I know it. 
“Ayer’s” is the best, 
and ‘“Ayer’s” is the 
kind I want. 

Why, I remem- 
ber hearing mother. 
Say, over sixty years 
ago, that she couldn’t live 
without Ayer’s Pills. 


And 





when I remember how dark and rich her hair was at 
seventy, I believe she used Ayer’s Hair Vigor, too. 


/ Do you suppose I’d use 
“ Ayer’s ?” 
upon it. 


any other Sarsaparilla but 


I take it every spring and fall, and I depend 
It braces me up,—makes me feel good all over. 


And we're never without Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 


the house. 
to my own grandchildren. 


My grandmother gave it to me and I give it 


Just give me my bottle of “Ayer’s,” or I'll have to 


go to the next store. 


I know what I want. 


I want the 


best, the old, reliable, and that’s “ Ayer’s.” 





A CINCINNATI IDEA. 

Certain sections of the country have recently 
been “‘ sampled ”’ by a Cincinnati patent medi- 
cine concern, and a new idea was adopted to in- 
sure the proper degree of care on the part of 
the distributors. Accompanying each ~—s 
of samples was a small circular which con- 
tained a paragraph stating that the distributor 
had been instructed to place the packet on the 
door-knob, out of the reach of children ; not 
leave it lying on the step or in the yard, and 
neither to ring the be!l nor knock, People who 


observed violations of these instructions were 

requested to inform the “‘doctor’’ and ‘‘receive 

their reward,”—A dvertising World. 
PRIVATE EXECUTIONS. 

Great Editor—Send a man to that execution 
to-morrow, and tell him to keep it down to two 
columns. 

City Editor—No reporters are to be admit- 
ed. 

Great Editor—Is that so? Tell him tomake 
it five columns,—New York Weekly. 


= 
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NOW THAT WE OWN THE { EF 
SPANISH COLONIES or 


tisers 


half-tones are not 
always the best. 
Sometimes the paper 
is not right, the ink 
is not right or the 
presswork is not 
right, and then no 
matter how good the 
half-toneis,theresult 
is unsatisfactory. 

I make half-tones, the best half-tones, and I guarantee them to 
give perfect prints if handled properly ; but I can not provide against 





the poor paper and ink the magazines are now using. Instead of 
half-tones, I sometin es recommend the new styles of zinc illustra- 
tions, made from drawings on prepared card. These have many of 
the effects of the half tone and some people can hardly tell the 
difference. They print well and look well, whether the paper is 
made for half-tone work or not. The cut itself costs less than a half- 
tone, and the same cut can be used in both magazines or newspapers, 

My prices for advertisements, written to order, drawn, etched 
and furnished in plate form ready to print, are: 

One-quarter page, magazine size, each $11, or 6 for $55 
Half Ss “ss 15, * 6 * 75 
Full se “ “ce ‘s 20, ** 6 * 100 

The illustration above is a REDUCED SPECIMEN of one of a series 
of magazine advertisements made for Boot Jack tobacco. 

ART IN ADVERTISING said :—‘‘ Mr. Jones’ work always gives 
unmistakable signs of having received the most careful attention in 
all of its details.” 

I would be glad to have your order, and guarantee satisfaction in 
every particular, Send for my free booklets. 






Address, Suite 42, World Building, Writer, Illustrator and Director 
New York, U.S.A. of Advertising. 














40 
WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


By T. B. Russell. 

There has never been a time when 
the number of publications has in- 
creased so rapidly as of late. This in- 
crease is altogether beyond the increase 
in the population, and of course is 
traceable to the spread among the 
people of education in a limited de- 
gree. I expressly name this limitation. 
Also, not only is the number of publi- 
cations greater than ever before, but 
circulations have also increased above 
all precedent. Until the foundation of 
the Strand Magazine by Sir George 
(then Mr.) Newnes, no monthly pub- 
lication, in this country at least, and 
probably in America, had sold any- 
thing like a quarter of a million copies. 
The Strand to-day sells half a million, 
and its cheaper (and inferior) rivals 
claim much larger circulations still. 

+ + . 

Note in this connection that there 
has been the distinct creation of a new 
public for cheap monthly magazines 
here, just as there was a distinct crea- 
tion of a ten-cent magazine public by 
the pioneer of that movement in your 
country. For there is no reason to 
suppose, either that the Strand has 
lost by the gain of its rivals, or that 
there has existed any steady growth of 
a magazine public—for I do not think 
that Harper, Scribner or the Century 
are selling more largely in England 
(they all have English editions) than 
before. No; the threepenny magazine 
men have created a public. 

* * * 

I doubt if it is the price that wholly 
affects this thing. I think these pub- 
lishers have found out what the peo- 
ple like; and the threepenny month- 
lies have evidence all over them of the 
sort of public they appeal to. /ar- 
per and the rest cost, under the cut, 
nine pence (18 cents); but if they 
were reduced to six cents they would 
not sell more, with their present con- 
tents. They are too good. 

* * * 

With these large circulations in the 
market it was inevitable that the 
monthly magazine should take a much 
more considerable place in advertising 
calculations than ever before. There 


is a great deal of money spent now in 
monthlies of all kinds and most peo- 
ple with an advertising campaign to 
make feel it incumbent upon them to 
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spend some money in monthlies. I 
consider, at present, that money can 
not be properly so expended. 

+ * - 


Although this opinion is of no par- 
ticular interest to American readers, I 
think the reasons for it may be, or it 
would not have been put down. 

Advertising in magazines can be 
either at the ends, in a mass of other 
advertising, or by insets, or small 
dodgers placed among the reading 
matter, and the latter may be either 
stitched in (at a higher charge) or 
loose. In the latter case, the reader, 
about seven times out of ten, shakes 
them carefully into the ash-barrel be- 
fore commencing to turn the pages of 
his purchase. The insets that are 
stitched in he has to pull out, with 
effort; at these he swears. I do not 
call it good advertising to evoke pro- 
fanity and get your matter thrown 
away. 

* * * 

Advertising in the beginning and 
ending portions of magazines is good 
in America and ‘not good here. In 
America the advertisements thus in- 
serted are so well prepared, so well 
written, illustrated and printed that 
every one runs through them. Tome 
they are an enormous deal more inter- 
esting than the so-called literary pages, 
though your magazines in the latter 
respect strike me as almost infinitely 
better than ours. But the sort of ad- 
vertising that is inserted in magazines 
in England tempts no one to look at 
it, and until the general run of such 
advertisements has greatly improved 
here I shall attach little or no value 
to this class of space. 

: + * * 

This presents the curious phenome- 
non of rivalry being a help. But rivalry 
is a great trialin ordinary advertising. 
Every advertisement in every issue of 
every newspaper competes directly 
for attention with every other ad in the 
same issue. Instances are often quite 
obvious where one ad in a page of 
mixed ones kills all the others by its 
outstanding excellence. As an in- 
stance of this, I inclose a tiny reduc- 
tion of a page. See how Williams’ 
Shaving Soap dominates it. Mellin’s 
Emulsion, with its huge splash of 
black, gets a little attention; but the 
Yankee Barber Soap ad captures the 
page and the other ads are nowhere. 

* * * 


There is a tendency in America to 














desert the weekly papers, and even 
the papers of general circulation, in 
tavor of dailies, for advertising pur- 
poses. The same tendency is less re- 
marked in England; but it exists to 
some degree, and particularly the 
religious press seems to be suffering. 
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It hits them at 
breakfast time, when they have all the 
day before them and can at once start 
out and buy anything advertised that 


chance at people. 


interests them. The evening paper 
rarely catches more than momentary 
attention until late, when all thestores 
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NOT MERELY A TONIC, 
put A REAL NUTRIENT, 


MELLIN 5 
EMULSION. 


for it not only stimulates the functions, but 
actually builds up the body and increases the 
ability to take other nutriment. 


To be obtained of all Chemists—il- per bottle. 
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City and county dailies are receiving 
increased patronage. This gives in- 
terest to the question—Are morning 
or evening papers the best value? 
The considerations involved are 
briefly these :— 

The morning paper gets the frst 





MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 















are closed, and the effect of ads may 
wear off in the night or be forgotten 
before next day. 
* * 

On the other hand, the evening pa- 
pers are brought home azid are on 
hand at the time when people have 


* 
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leisure to read. The morning paper is 
carried off by the man of the house, 
glanced at hurriedly on the way to 
business, generally thrown aside the 
moment a man’s office is reached; 
rarely carried home at night. Thus 
the women of the house are not very 
likely to get hold of it: and it is a 
mere platitude to say that the adver- 
tiser who fails to catch the ladies can 
retire with advantage; it is hey who 
spend the money, and if you miss 
them you miss everything. The even- 
ing paperis usually bought on the way 
home. The man of the house glances 
at the late city items and turns it over 
to his wife, who reads the ads almost 
to a dead certainty, even if she reads 
little else. Evening papers know the 
value of feminine attention. They all 
devote some space to purely female 
interests. The morning papers, except 
perhaps the Zeader (which has an ex- 
cellent and well-conducted women’s 
page), neglect the ladies altogether in 
every issue. 

I don’t attempt to decide between 
morning and evening papers ; I merely 
suggest this line of thought, which no 
doubt applies equally in America and 
here. 

* * * 

We are this spring to have an Ad- 
vertisers’ Exhibition in London—an 
exhibition of all things interesting to 
advertisers—newspaper space, print- 
ing, bill posters, conveyance signs 
(cars, etc.), and in fact everything. 
This is being organized by that very 
ingenious and successful general ad- 
vertising agent, Mr. S. H. Benson, who 
runs the entire advertising of Bovril, 
Rowntree’s Cocoa, Edwards’ Dessi- 
cated Soups, etc. “I propose” (he 
told me, when I called to ask for in- 
formation in the interest of PRINTERS’ 
INK), “a series of small open rooms, 
like cubicles, each devoted to one 
county in the United Kingdom. Here 
it will be possible to see at a glance 
the cost of (1) a small appearance in 
all the newspapers, (2) a large appear- 
ance in some of them, (3) a large ap- 
pearance in all, (4) a moderate show of 
outdoor advertising, (5) a large ditto 
—and several other things. Eligible 
sites for outdoor advertising by post- 
ers or permanent signs will be shown 
in photographs, and the facilities for 
distribution of printed matter will be 
indicated. The show will not be run 
in any private interest; it will be ax 
advertising show, not my advertising 
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show; and facilities will be offered to 
every one. I hope to have exhibits 
from American printers and lithogra- 
phers, as well as English and conti- 
nental ones; and I promise fair and 
liberal treatment to all comers.” 

I asked him where he came in. He 
said: “I am an advertising agent. I 
am ready for business. If I can’t show 
that my bureau affords the sort of 
service visitors want, though, they will 
be able to look at what other people 
have got. This isn’t going to be any 
piggery.” 

“ Still, I take it you expect to make 
clients ?” 

“If I can show that they need me, 
and I’m not afraid of that. No man 
can do all the business. There are 
some things that I believe I can do 
better than most people. In other 
things I mayn’t be able to do as well. 
I want a chance to show what I can 
do. I’m not afraid of other people 
showing what they can do, too.” Mr. 
Benson, who was the organizer of the 
famous Rowntree scheme, showed me 
over his place, and seemed to be do- 
ing well. Pretty much every adver- 
tiser of importance has put down his 
name on the prospectus as a patron of 
the enterprise, which is likely to be 
successful and useful. The idea is 
original and worthy of being trans- 
planted to American soil. 





e 
CELESTIAL LINGUISTS. 

On Third avenue, Brooklyn, two Celestials 
have opened laundries within a few doors of 
each other, and are engaged in a fierce business 
rivalry. One day recently the following in- 
spiration, set forth in sprawling black letters 
on a huge white canvas, appeared outside the 
door of one of the rival laundries: 

** Ef you ar lookin’ four a cleen shirtt we 
are it.” 

Noticing the crowd which his rival’s an- 
nouncement had attracted about the latter’s 
door, and not understanding wherein lay the 
force of the attraction, the second laundryman 
consulted with an Italian cobbler next door, 
for whose knowledge of English he entertained 
profound respect. The result was that the fol- 
nine counter proclamation soon made its ap- 
pearance in the window of the rival laundry : 

“Dirty shirt heere nott if do one ten dolers 
each give.”’ 

That section of South Brooklyn is losing 
sleep these nights puzzling over this second 
sign.—V. Y. Sux. 

2 pon ie 
WHY NOT, INDEED? 

We are constantly trying to open new home 
markets for our products by advertising. Why 
not extend this policy beyond our borders and 
direct at least a small part of our surplus energy 
toward securing the expansion of American 
commerce? That is the only practical way by 
which to open to us the doors of the much- 
discussed foreign market.—Profitable A dver- 
tising, Boston, Mass. 











CURIOSITIES OF THE TESTIMONIAL. 

The present writer recently Men ayes into 
shape ”’ a large number of testimonials which 
had been received by an advertiser selling a 
popular patent medicine. As it was necessar 
to read each testimonial separately and with 
some care, the likenesses and differences 
among them could be readily noted. Some of 
the facts and conclusions arrived at are pre- 
sented below. 

One fact that the testimonials themselves 
made apparent is that such certificates of cures 
are widely read among a certain class of the 
population. In the majority of cases the user 
of the remedy had been induced to experiment 
with it by reading, in the testimonial of 
another, that similar symptoms had been con- 
quered. The advertiser’s bald statement that 
his medicine cures certain symptoms appeared 
in most cases to have made little impression on 
the sufferer, who had read and proved the fal- 
lacy of similar claims. When he read in 
another’s testimonial, however, how that other 
had been relieved, it made a definite impres- 
sion. Most of the sufferers, or ex-sufferers, 
dilated on how skeptical they had remained as 
to the power of the remedy, until the influenc- 
ing testimonial appeared. Had it never ap- 
peared, it is but reasonable to assume that the 
sale would never have been brought to a head. 
In writing their testimonials the ex-sufferers 
used expressions that are common to all such 
productions, indicating that they must have 
read a considerable number of them. For in- 
stance, the phrase, “‘it made a new man of 
me,” occurred with irritating frequency. 

Another fact that the testimonials illustrated 
was that the common people were the greatest 
users of the medicine. Some of the letters in- 
dicated that the writers lacked even the rudi- 
ments of an elementary education. The rea- 
son given for forwarding the testimonial was 
in most cases—taking the writers’ own asser- 
tions—a desire to make the facts known in or- 
der that others might derive similar benefit. 
No doubt these altruistic motives were tinged 
a little with a desire to see names and symp- 
toms in type. To the fact that many of the 
people who sent the testimonials were ignorant 
must be ascribed some of the wonderful cures 
that were related ; in many cases the symptoms 
indicated a slight derangement of the organs of 
digestion, while the testimonial exaggerated 
the disease, and the writer stated that he had 
believed himself to be in the “‘jaws of death.” 

In order to secure a good heading for each 
testimonial, the testimonial itself was carefully 
read in search of a phrase or turn of expression 
that would best indicate its trend or spirit. 
The man who wrote that he took the medicine 
because, before its use, “‘ his coffee came up on 
him,” furnished an excellent heading. The 
words quoted, when put at the head of his cer- 
tificate of cure, were calculated to catch the at- 
tention of all similarly afflicted. An arbitrary 
division of testimonials under names of dis- 
eases is not as good, because few know the 
name of the ailment that troubles them, and 
most are inclined to ascribe their troubles to 
any but the right cause. 

Because of this fact it was determined to ig- 
nore names of diseases entirely, and confine 
ourselves to symptoms exclusively. A host of 
people wrote that the remedy had cured them 
of heart weakness, because, before its use, they 
had been greatly troubled by palpitation. We 
who were better versed in physiological lore, 
knew that palpitation is caused, in nine cases 
out of ten, by digestive disorders, and that 
when these take their leave, the palpitation 
soon follows. That is why a dyspepsia remedy 
cures this annoying ailment. Had the “ palpi- 
tation ” testimonial been put under its aor 
heading—dyspepsia—the sufferer from palpi- 
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tation would never have been influenced. By 
not putting the testmionials under any par- 
ticular classification, the chances of the suffer- 
er reading all were greatly increased. 

The majority of the testimonials indicated 
that the greatest ally of the medical advertiser 
at present is the ignorance of hygienic princi- 
ples that prevails among the people. When 
this is cleared away, medical advertising will 
not be as profitable as it is to-day. Most of 
the ills that the remedy was taken to cure were 
amenable to diet, fresh air and exercise, with- 
out medicine ; but of this fact the takers were 
apparently in entire ignorance.—Fame. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
In Senate. 
No. 257, S. 

February 17, 1899. Introduced by Senator 
Withee. ead first and second times and re- 
ferred to Committee on Assessment and Col- 
lection of Taxes. 

A Bill providing a license fee based upon 
the circulation of newspapers published in 
this State. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. On the first Monday of July, 
1899, and every six months thereafter, the pub- 
lisher, editor or proprietor of each and every 
daily, semi-weekly or weekly paper published 
within this State, shall file with the Secretary 
of State a statement in writing, under oath, 
specifying the total circulation of said paper. 

Sec. 2. At the time of filing the statement pro- 
vided for in section one, the owner, publishers 
or editors of any such paper shall pay into the 
treasury of the State otf Wisconsin, a license 
fee of twenty-five dollars for each one thousand 
of its circulation, or the major fraction of any 
one thousand over the first one thousand, and 
the sum so received by the State Treasurer 
shall be held as a separate fund for the support 
and maintenance of the free traveling libraries 
within this State. 

Sec. 3. Any owner, publisher or editor of 
any such paper published in this State who 
shall fail to comply with the provisions of this 
act shall be subject toa sind of not less than 
five hundred pm sl or more than one thousand 
dollars for each such omission. Such penalty 
to be collected by a suit to be cundastel te the 
attorney-general in the name of the State of 
Wisconsin, in any circuit court, in any county 
within this State where said paper is circulated, 
and the judgment in each such case shall en- 
join the publication of any such paper until 
such penalty is paid and the other provisions of 
this act are complied with. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage and publication. 


ee —_ tat 
NOT IN A DAY. 

Advertisers are prone to be impatient of re- 
sults, That is to say, the new and inexperi- 
enced ones are. The older ones know better. 
There is nothing more true than that it demands 
time for the accomplishment of any desired 
object. The farmer sows his wheat in the 
autumn and waits until the following June or 
July for a harvest. Makers of wagons buy 
material which is not made into a complete 
wagon for three years. Professional men study 
for years before they force recognition of their 
merit.—Newspaper Maker. 


2 nt 1 
LARGEST ELECTRIC SIGN. 

The American Tobacco Company has leased 
the electric sign space at Broadway and 
Twenty-third street, New York, for the adver- 
tising of Blackwell’s Durham smoking tobacco. 
This is the la>gest electric sign in the world, — 
National A dvertiser, 
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H ; WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
Displayed Advertisements. R‘I'P’A‘N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 


oo | to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent | samples | and 1,000 testimonials. 

ext a for shectfied position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. | 


ey ||| Uittle Men _ 


z= (Estab. 1880.) 


=! . . Babyland - - : 








(Estab. 1877.) 


Combined into one magazine of 
iin fe ~~ 32 p. at 50 cents a year. Combined 
AA\ \ -2 RS “ea | circulation at advertising rate of one. 


And it was etchedin 2 minuteson aConger | | Make contracts now, before the re- 


Engraving Plate. The quickest, simplest and | 
cheapest cut-making process. A bright boy | | duced price of subscription augments 


can understand and use it, as we furnish a | 
system for copying cuts, photos, etc. Itisthe | circulation to the point where we will 
invention of a well-known Missouri news- | fee ike increasi . 
Soees een ane isin practical use in anum- I like eo the advertising 

er of offices now. Acomplete outfit for doing | rate, 
the work, including 276 square inches of en 
graving plates, acid proof drawing fluid, 
pens, etc., sent for only $2.50. Address, | LITTLE MEN & WODIEN CO. 
Conger Engraving Plate Co., Linneus, Missouri. cn N. Y. 
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THE mete” ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size. class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 





Average Daily Circulation in 1898 .. I4, 800 
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F YOU’RE IN THE 
DARK 


as to how to prepare your advertisements, 
circulars, booklets and catalogues, write to 
me for information. I can assist you. The 
light of years of experience has made the 
entire subject perfectly clear to me. The 
advantage of dealing with me is that 


| ATTEND TO THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 


I write, illustrate, engrave, buy paper, print, bind and deliver a 
job complete. I relieve you of all trouble. One order, one check, 
does the business. Write me and let me know what you want. lf 
you mean business, I will roughly sketch, without charge, a cover 
design for a booklet for your business. 


WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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apm ee| COUPON S 


‘ Southe orn agricultural public: ation. Thrifty 
people read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers — and 


se Southwe st. Advertising rates very low 
eae GRATIS 











T'S not only because we can and do get the 
right prices from Canadian newspapers that 
we can be of use to you in placing your Canadian 


Lanepaner  aavere img cit, Detsr, “Oat | _ In connection with every advertising 
vice may save costly mistakes. Rates and plans | contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
COVERT SING AGE Ney THe \Caneda. ATS | or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 

coupons will be issued to the full 
The Great lakes Territory amount of the contract, the coupons 

being redeemable on presentation at 
, any time during the present century, 
is covered fully by each coupor, when indorsed by the 


name of the subscriber, being 


The Good For 


One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Ink, 
Price, Five Dollars, 


* 
or 
e rol U ns One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 


Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 





Drop us a postal 


For further information address, 
for rates. PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of Printers’ INK 


: . . and The American Newspaper Directory. 
Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. | xo. :spRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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ITS THE CIRCULATION 
‘@ THAT COUNTS! 


That accounts for the success and value of 


Che Croy ss 
Northern Budget 


As an advertising medium and up-to-date 
newspaper and family journal. 


“A Budget Ad Pays” 


C. L. MacArthur & Son, Publishers, 16 Third St., Troy, New York. 
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PLOWMAN | 
CHICAGO. | 
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OU will get the space 
and position you 


| contract for, the 
| number of insertions you } 
pay for, and reach the } 


|} people worth going for, i 


The Joliet Daily News 
gets your Ad. 
We 


g fashioned 





have those old- 


notions about 


value received.” 





Circulation shows daily 


gains; now over 5,800. 


It 


vertising, 


must be clean ad- 


though. 
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The Right Principle. 


tell others. Asa result 
our patronage in- 
creases; so far this 
year our advertising is 
over 100 per cent great- 
er than for same pe- 
riod last year—that’s 
what talks. 


The Right Features. 


THE INLAND is a relig- 
ious and home journal 
combined. Besides our 
editorials on Timely 
Topics, Home Depart- 
ments. Floral Sugges- 
tions, Stories, Cartoons 
and the best of genera] 
articles, we have the 
Sunday es 
sons. Junior Topics 


The Right Price. 
THE 


New YORE: 
500 TEMPLE COURT. 





The Right Circulation. 


pected for advertising done. 
Subscription Lists. are al) open to advertisers. 


making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. 
peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 
Our advertisers don’t Want to quit, they admire the ‘fairness 7“ the proposition and 


Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 
cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one, 


F. E. MORRISON, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


THE INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 
teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 
Post-oftice Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 


Any advertisement van be discontinued at any time for any 
reason. Paying only for space used. We rely wholly on 
We have been told re- 


Prayer Meeting 
goln, The last 
three departments 
named secure us nine- 
ty per cent of our sub- 
scriptions and which 
to be of value must be 
studied weekly. hus 
an advertisement is 
kept in the home an 
entire month and real- 
ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
one insertion in THER 
INLAND as he woulda ip 
four insertions tn @ 
weekly of same circu- 
lation. You save the 
cost of three insertions 
by using Tae twraAND. 


50 cents per ine. 11 does not 

















INLAND, cues ea 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHIcAGo: 
Boyce BuILpIna. 
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THE PITTSBURG TIMES AS AN 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency, 


ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED AND RECEIVED FOR 
INSERTION IN BEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS. 


NEW YORK, February 17, 1899. 
Publisher THE TIMES, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

We hand you herewith a series of advertisements 
of Ripans Tabules, involving in the aggregate about one 
hundred columns, in addition to the regular twelve- 
inch card, which is to run every day for one year. 

Kindly run these large ‘advertisements daily, in 
connection with the regular copy. 

THIS ORDER INVOLVES THE LAR- 
GEST AMOUNT OF SPACE EVER GIVEN 
BY US AT ONE TIME TO ANY PAPER. 


Very respectfully, 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Dictated by—T. F. K. 
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We Advertise 


in order to induce you to advertise. You have 
something to sell—so have we. We want to sell you 
our goods so that you can use them to sell yours with. 
The right way to sell your articles is to advertise them 
and if you will be guided by what others have done 
successfully you will use bright, attractive show cards, 
street car cards, posters and hangers. We make a 
specialty of such work. Get up the sketches, supply 
the ideas, show you the whole thing brilliantly finished 
in colors. If you like it—we turn out an exact dupli- 
cate of the sketch—any quantity you require. As to 
our prices—they are high enough to insure good work. 
We don’t charge a man a fancy price simply because 
we get up a good idea—neither do we try to beat ‘‘ the 
other fellow’s” price in order to get the work. 
If you have any idea now in mind which you would 
like worked up into a sketch—we want to hear from 
you. 





“ We're glad to be ab.e to say that you are tip-top people to 
help a Bustness Man or an Advertising Man to“ think up”’ 
what's best as a Business Tonic,and we as freely say that 
you areashappy as you ave ingenious in illustrating and 
printing your lonicy Ideas. 

One of the helped, 
DESMOND DUNNE COMPANY, 
Newspaper, Railway, Magazine and General Advertising, 
Eagle Building, Brooklyn.” 


THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS 
COMPANY, 


Lithographers, 


68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 





“Two heads are better than one.” 
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Cuarities, published weekly, is the organ of the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York. 

It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York 
charity. It is read weekly, not alone by members of the Charity 
Organization Society, but by others who are interested in 
New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every de- 
aomination. Its reading matter consists of reports from every 
organized charity movement in the world, together with a cal- 
endar giving day, date and time of meetings in New York 
during the coming week. It contains articles on every phase 
of the social problem. Its contributors and readers are men 
and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position, 
numbering among them city pastors, social writers and others 
who are interested in charitable work. 

If you have any article to sell to Charitable Institutions, 
Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Insane Asylums, etc., you can 
reach the managers of such institutions by an advertisement in 


CHARITIES 


(Official Organ of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.) 


If you have anything to sell to the clergy, churches, religious 
or charitably inclined citizens in the city of New York you can 
do it by an announcement in Crariries. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to 
the rich you can secure no better medium than Cuaritigs. It 
reaches them in their homes and is read by them from first to 
last page. 

Advertising Rates here given are merely nominal. They 
will be raised 100 per cent or more in the near future. 

All contracts closed now will be carried out at the present 
-ate notwithstanding the contemplated increase. 

Agate measurement, 13 ems width of column. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2/4c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the 
inch. Full page, 200 agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate 
ines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, $1.25. Special 
position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 

Address all communications to 
WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
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If its worth 
advertising 
at all, you'll 
see It 1n 


THE 


BuffaloTimes 
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Advertising Success 


The entire problem of successful advertising nowadays has been pretty 
nearly reduced to the science of getting at circulation cream and leaving the 
skim milk for tyros and incompetents. That advertisers like J. C. Ayer & 
Co., Scott & Bowne, C. I. Hood & Co., Lydia E. Pinkham Co., H. & D. 
Folsom Arms Co., Moody & Co., dress cutting system, Bryant & Stratton, 
Rochester Radiator Co., Cornish & Co., who are generally credited with the 
sharpest acumen in advertising matters, use the VICKERY & HILL List certainly 
“invites the conclusion ”’ that if you are an advertiser it would be worth your 
while to consider and investigate its claims. 


What a Few of Our Advertisers Say: 


INDIANA MINERAL SPRINGS, IND., 
Mr. Jos. W. KENNEDY, June 14, 1898. 
New York, N. Y. 

DraR Sir: ** IT have been using advertising space in the VICKERY & HILL 
Li-' ever since I started in business, gradually increasing my annual order 
until contract I last made amounts to nearly $15,000, It is generally under- 
stood that ‘money talks.’ ”’ Yours very truly, 

Il. L. KRAMER. 
JoserH W. KENNEDY, 
; CARE VickERY & Tlttt Co, 
520 Temple Court, New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mk. KENNEDY: ‘I have been inserting my ads in the VICKERY & 
Hitt List for several years and in all this time I have been able to test them 
in all kinds of advertisements from a few lines up to a whole page advertise- 
ment. I have always found your papers to be very profitable n:ediums, and I 
take pleasure in informing you that I intend to send some more large adver- 
tisements this fall. 1 have no hesitation in saying that judging by the results 
obtained of your mediums I have the best evidence that the Vickery & HILL 
CompANY make good their guarantee about circulation.”’ 


W. W. THOMAS. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth and Home, Fireside Visitor, Happy Hours, Cood Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per month guaranteed. Every copy ina 


separate wrapper to a separate address. $6 per line. May forms close April ist. 
One-half million copies per month guaranteed, $2 per line. May forms close March 2: th. 


Combined circulation two miilion copies per month. Rate $6 per line. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO,, 
30 Temple Court, —.. - - - New York City. 


JoserH W. Kennepy, Manager of Advertising. 
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Uniformity is th 


The Price of the 


BIROOKLYIN 


DAILY EAGLE 


Three Cents Every Day in the Week, 





SUNDAY INCLUDED. 


Newsdealers will tell you that whatever 
other paper Brooklyn people may buy they 
always get the 


SUNDAY lEAGILIe 


Advertising rates for the SUNDAY EAGLE 
are the same as for other days. Business 
men will tell you that whatever other 
changes they may make in their advertising 
arrangements they always 
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By Chas. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


fF. Fones. 


OOOOH OOSECSS OS OOSOES 








I have a letter from a Southern 
merchant, in which is the following 
inquiry : 

Do you think it would be a good plan for a 
store now carrying dry goods, ladies’ ready- 
made suits and shoes, to add a line of notions 
and linings ? 

Yes, I do. In the first place, notions 
and linings go right along hand in hand 
with dry goods. Any woman who 
goes into a store to buy her dress ma- 
terials will naturally buy in that store 
the buttons, thread, needles, linings, 
etc., etc., which she may need to go 
along with the dress materials. Thus 
a large portion of new sales would be 
secured right from the customers who 
are already buying in the store. Then, 
again, a notion department is a very 
profitable one. All departments sell- 
ing small things of this character can 
usually make a profit that sometimes 
equals the Dutchman’s one per cent. 
This is one reason why five and ten- 
cent stores all over the country if right- 
ly conducted seem to prosper so well; 
although the articles which they sell 
cost very little and the sales necessa- 
rily amount to little, the per cent of 
profit is sometimes much larger than 
on more expensive goods. 

*_* 
. 

I have recently received a number 
of very good booklets, each of which 
was accompanied by a circular letter 
calling attention to it. Many of these 
booklets are so good that they do not 
need any criticism, and it would be 
difficult to say how they could be 
improved; but as a rule the circular 
letters that accompanied the booklets 
are altogether wrong. The main fault 
with them is that they are too long. 
The value of a letter of this character 
is solely that it calls attention to the 
book as a whole, or to some particular 
point about the book which the adver- 
tiser wishes impressed upon the per- 
sons to whom the book is sent. The 
mission of a letter is not to go into a 
long argument repeating a great deal 
of what is already stated in the book. 
Let the book tell its story fully and in 
an interesting way. Let the letter be 


short and simple and to the point that 
you want to emphasize. Let it refer 
to the book for particulars, or for any 
lengthy argument. This point was 
very forcibly called to my attention 
some time since by a good business 
man who knows from hard experience 
what he is talking about. I was 
sitting beside his desk when the post- 
man brought in the mail. In the mail 
which he opened in my presence were 
two large booklets, one of which was 
accompanied by a long imitation type- 
written letter, and the other with a 
short letter, simply calling attention to 
a paragraph in the booklet on a certain 
page. The gentleman that I was talk- 
ing to read the short letter, opened the 
booklet and referred to the paragraph 
mentioned. Then he laid the booklet 
to one side for future reference. He 
picked up the second booklet, looked 
at the long two-page circular letter 
which accompanied it and tossed both 
into the waste basket. I said to him: 
“ You paid very little attention to this 
last booklet: why did you not look at 
it as you did the first one ?” 

“In the first place,” he answered, 
“T have not che time to wade through 
this long circular letter; the fact that 
it is so long suggests to my mind that 
the man who wrote it has not good 
business judgment, and _ therefore 
could not write anything that would 
be particularly interesting to me. If 
the letter is so uninteresting, I should 
judge the booklet which accompanied 
it would be likewise. I get so much 
printed matter in my mail that I can 
not possibly give the time to reading 
about matters when advertisers them- 
selves do not know how to present 
their business in a way for a busy man 
to read.” 

* * 
. 

It may be interesting to the readers 
of PRINTERS’ INK for me to repro- 
duce acircular letter which a foreign 
publication is addressing to a number 
of large dry goods stores in New York 
City. The /talia Marinara isa week- 
ly illustrated review, devoted to mer- 
cantile affairs and published in Naples, 


— 
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What reason this publication has for 
supposing that the dry goods trade of 
New York would wish to advertise in 
Naples is a mystery, but the letter is 
interesting for other reasons and is a 
very fine exé ample of English “as she is 
spoken and spelled” away from home. 

Sir — We have the honour to send you in- 
closed some sample copies of our news-paper 
Italia Mavinara,a weekly illustrated review 
of marine and commerce, and we beg you to 
observe particularly the page of publicity. 

Our news-paper is very diffused in all the 
Italian towns, in many places of Europe and in 
the most important centers of the other parts 
of the world, 

‘or its speci alty our news- paper gets its pub- 
lic in the marine, industrial and commercial 
class, especially in the class of business in the 
most complete acception of the word, so that it 
is very useful to the publicity of your article, 

We propose to you to make the publicity to 
products of your House, being sure that if you 
take exact informations on the quality and im- 
portance of ournews-paper, you will not esitate 
to accept with the utmost favour our proposal, 

As for pri promise to do you the 
greatest facilitations, out tarifs, especially if 
you give us orders to publish the advice in per- 
manence, 





Waiting for a kind answer, we are, 
Tue ADMINISTRATION 
of the news-paper //a/ia Marinara 


* * 
* 

A storekeeper in a New England 
town of about 2,000 inhabit: 
me a copy of his local paper and asks 
me to please tell him what is the best 
position in the paper for his advertise- 
ments. The paper sent me is an ordi- 
nary eight-page weekly, such as you see 
in a number of towns of from 1,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants. Every page of the 
paper has one or two columns of ad- 
vertisements on it. The reading por 


ints sends 


tion of the paper is divided in this 
way: 

The first page, news, national and 
local. 

The second page, news, largely local. 

The third page, news, all local, in- 


cluding the gossip column. 

The fourth page, editorial. 

The fifth page, real estate, 
markets. 

The sixth page, farm, household and 
children. 

The seventh 
tinued stories. 

The eighth page, nearly all adver- 
tisements. 

In such a paper there are hardly any 
real bad positions, because on every 
page except the last there are more 
columns of advertising than there are 
advertisements. On any of these pages 
of course the advertisement that is in 
the column next to the reading and next 
to the top of the column has the bet- 


financial, 


page, short and con- 
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ter location. As far as the preference 
of pages is concerned for a general 
retail store, I would rather have the 
first page if I could get it; if not I 
would take the third page, because 
this page contains the most local news 
interesting to women, in addition to 
the gossip column, which I venture to 
say all of them read. 

In selecting a position for any kind 
of an advertisement, the best rule is 
to try and get on a page that contains 
reading matter of particular interest 
to the persons whom you want for cus 


tomers. For instance, a real estate 
dealer would naturally find the best 
position on the real estate page. The 


concern that sold farming goods 
would find the best position on the 
farm page. 
* # 
— 
An advertisement writer from Chi- 
cago, who recently visited New York, 
told me some of his experience with a 


certain store which may teach some 
one a lesson in advertising. My own 
personal experience leads me to be- 
lieve that there are many just such 


nerchants as the one who runs this 
and who beli that the princi- 
pal part of a good advertisement lies 
in “ the - earth’s-greatest-biggest-sensa 
tional-avalanche-of-bargains ” heading, 
rather than in any other part of an 
advertisement. The advertisement 
Writer was a new man in the store, 
and starting in during an unfavorable 
The first two or three weeks’ 
business under his administration was 
not quite as large been antici- 
pated by the house when compared 
with previous more favorabie seasons. 
The proprietor of the came 
around and said to the advertisement 
writer: “ There is something the mat- 
ter with your advertising ; it does not 
pull as it ought to, your headings are 
not snappy enough, you want to say 
something bright and snappy; now let 
me write a heading for you to show 
you what you ought to have; you do 
not want these goody-goody sort of 
headings, but something that will stir 
the people up. Here is what you want 
to say in your next advertisement : 
w put dynamite under business. 

Values b — to smithereens will be as irre- 

gara and will electrify all Chi- 


store 1eve 


season. 


as had 


store 


sistible as 
cago J 

We will fight to the death the high prices of 
the snarling wolves and cayotes of competition. 

“ Now,” said the merchant, “ that is 
a heading for you that will wake them 
up. My boy, you want to be in earnest 
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in this business. We have got to beat 
the band with our advertisements and 
keep in the lead.” 

It is needless to say that the adver- 
tisement writer was almost struck 


speechless at the style of advertising , 


that he was expected to use. When 
he sufficiently recovered his composure 
he said: “ Iam thoroughly in earnest 
and trying to sell goods for this house. 
and I believe that earnestness in ad- 
vertising is the great feature, but I 
want to be reasonable also. 

“Now, this heading which you have 
prepared I do not want to criticise too 
harshly, but is not reasonable, it is not 
truthful, it is not business, it is not 
common sense; it will make the store 
ridiculous in the eyes of the people 
whose trade is worth cultivating; it 
might draw a whole lot of ignorant 
people to the store, but it certainly will 
not draw any intelligent trade. A sys- 
tem of advertising like this is not cal- 
culated to build business on a solid, 
reliable basis.” 

** 
* 
PeeRLess ANTISEPTIC COMPANY, 
Manufacturing Chemists. | 
W. L. Poffen, General Manager. 
‘HIcaco, IIL. J 
Chas. F. Jones, care of PRinTERs’ “sig New 

York: 

Dear Sir—I sent out by mail, letter post- 
age paid, 500 copies of the inclosed circular 
to leading hotels and office buildings through- 
out the country and not a single, solitary reply 
nr e we received. Now, what is the matter 

ith this letter that it could not even elicit an 
bere 10wledgment of its receipt much less an 
order? Give the thing “ fits ’’ if it needs it. I 
want the opinion of a fearless man like your- 
self, regardless of how it hits. Yours truly, 

Ww. PoFFEN, 
General Manager. 

The circular letter which accom- 
panied the above communication is 
too long to print. In fact that is just 
what is the matter with it; it is not 
only too long to print, but it is too 
long for any business man to read. I 
venture to say that out of the five hun- 
dred sent out there was not a single 
man who read the circular through. I 
doubt if one in a hundred ever got 
down as far in it as to see that the 
Peerless Antiseptic Company even 
quoted a price or made a proposition 
which they expected the readers to 
take advantage of. 

A letter is not the place to go into 
a long argument upon the various 
uses to which a disinfectant can be 
put. If it deserves to have all these 
points presented, it would be better to 
print them in a circular or in a small 
booklet and send it with the letter. 


The letter itself should be solely de 
voted to the proposition which the 
company wishes to make in order to 
get people to give the article a trial. 

The fact that the letter was printed 
in imitation of typewriting, and sent 
under letter postage, does not help it 
very much, as far as reaching the at- 
tention of the persons to whom it was 
sent, because its very length and the 
style in which it was written would at 
once impress any business man who 
might receive it with the fact that it 
was a printed circular and not an in- 
dividual letter. The wording of the 
letter is such that no business man 
would fail to recognize in a moment its 
circular character. Expressions like 
these throughout would stamp it at 
once as a circular: 

“ Permit us to call your attention for a few 
moments to, etc.” “* This matchless prepara- 
tion is used by leading, etc.”” ‘‘ All the fore- 
going being true, we beg to submit for your 
consideration, etc.” “ Holding ourselves in 
readiness to serve you, etc.” 

There is another point about circu- 
lar letters that I would like to make. 
It is very seldom that one circular let- 
ter sent to any person one time would 
bring results. There is so much ad- 
vertising matter going through the 
mail at the present time that not one 
business man in fifty would pay any 
attention whatever to a circular unless 
it is particularly attractive in its looks, 
or unless it is one of a series, a num- 
ber of which he has already received. 
To my mind a series of postal cards 
gotten up in attractive style is about 
the most economical and satisfactory 
way of hammering any piece of infor- 
mation into the heads of business 
men. A postal card costs but a penny 
and attracts nearly as much attention 
as any other kind of mail matter of a 
circular nature. For the cost of this 
one circular letter, which the Peerless 
Antiseptic Company mailed for a two- 
cent stamp, they might have probably 
gotten out four postal cards, or any 
way three. If each one of these postal 
cards told one point about the Peer- 
less Antiseptic, and one of them was 
sent each week for four weeks, by the 
time the third or fourth one was re- 
ceived, the name and merit of the arti- 
cle would have been drummed into the 
heads of a good many of these five 
hundred persons to whom it was sent. 

In any kind of circularizing the 
motto to be observed is to “send 
communications often and different 
each time.” 
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I sell Printers’ Ink of high- 
est quality at a reasonable 
price to reasonable men who 
bring the cash with the order. 
To cranks who are not satis- 
fied unless they pay a high 
price I might sell the same 
goods at from two to ten times 
the cash price. ‘To do this 
would meet their views and 
make them happy. It would 


make me feel like a thief. 











SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST. 
ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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The quality of freshness and bran- 


newness is a good one to bring to the 


front in certain kinds of advertising. 
Chere is something attractive in the 
character of goods that come right hot 
off the griddle, as you may say. 


| CANDY | 


Fresh from the factory. 
Made on the premises by our 
own candy maker. We make 
everything in the candy line 
and guarantee purity. Call at 
the store and see the largest, 
best and most complete line of 
candy in ——— 
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Take Home 
Something Good 


Delicious Fruit C che, pound, soc 


Fresh Lady Fingers, pound, soc 
Cc hocol: ate E clairs, per doz...30c 


om E ngland Pumpkin Pies, roc 
Hot Home- Made Doug pa, 
i ciiutiniiets tile. coin teaed oc 
Hot Parker House Rolls,doz. roc 
fou will always find some- 
thing fresh and nice to take 


home. } 
Pa api i a = | 


A MU G 
of our Unsurpassed 
Coffee on a co 
morning is as good 


as a red-hot stove. 
Datry LuNcH. 





Goes into Details. 


F urniture at Low- 
water Mark. 


The whole history of modern 
industrial progress is written in 
a suit of furniture. Compare 
this bedroom suit at $25 with the 
best you bought at double that 
price fifteen years ago; you'll 
say the $25 suit is the finer of 
the two. 

It is of antique oak, highly 
polished; three pieces, the bed 
richly carved at the head and 
foot; the bureau has elegantly 
carved top and standards, large 
shaped French beveled mirror, 
the base 45 inches wide, ‘‘double 
serpentine’ shaped, two short 
and two long drawers, double- 
molded top; washstand to 
match. How can it be made 

? 
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For Dry Goods. 














new and bright in 
L 


For Your Summer 
W aists 
and Dresses. 


Cold as the weather is without, 
Phe: s much pieasure and com- 
fort in forecasting the dress 
needs of next summer. Women 
are largely occupied in that way, 
as you will observe by a visit 
to 





And with ample reason. L ight, 
airy stuffs for summer waists 
and dresses u: idisputedly reign 
over the center aisle and also 
reach out to adjoining sections 
of the store. Not alone have we 
drawn on America's best sources 
of supply for this interesting 
display. We have gathered lib- 
erally from the mills of Alsace, 
France, England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Pretty patterns created 
more than 4,000 miles away are 
thus brought to your very doors 
simultaneously with the first 
appearance of the neatest things 
from the looms of near-by 
Massachusetts 

Twelve hundred marked 
modifications of summer fabric 
attractiveness are ready for you 
to choose from at 65c., 45¢., 30C., 
25c. or down to 12%c.a yard. 
You are interested, of course. 
Offerings embrace everything 











| The Newest 
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Veil wanter and wearer. 


\ 


— . 


Spring Veilings 
Change? Yes, there is a 
great deal of change in the new 
Spring Veilings of 1899 as com- 
pared with those of last season. 
Nothing obtrusive or flashy in 
the new styles. Rather they are 
daintily different from all former 
protectors against spring wind 
and weather. Scores and scores 
of neat effects to please every 
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$1.25 Bicycle Suitings | 
Only 75c. a Yard. 


Cloth department on fourth 
floor is helping wheelwomen to 
get ready for the season’s 
pleasures. Checked and Plaid 
sicycle Suitings—s56 inches 
wide—eight different styles of 
neat grays and browns—easily 
worth $1.25—are being distrib- 





uted at only 75c. a yard. 





: | 
t READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 
; Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, — for window 
t cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen 
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Very Unusual 
Offerings in 
Enameled Ware. 


To-morrow we begin a sale 
of enameled ware ‘seconds.’ 
but no leaks— no 
hurts that injure the pieces for 
service to any great extent. 

No matter how slight the 
imperfection, they can’t walk 
in line with the perfect, and so 
the makers turn them over to 
us ata next to-nothing price. 

We've sold many salou of 
this ware~ sold it at prices that 
made it much more economical 
than tinware. 

But the prices on the last 
great purchase are so very un- 
usual that the lots will find 
owners quickly,no matter what 
the weather is. 

It’s bunched in two lots—one 
at oc., the other at 1 an arti- 
cle—our south go en show 
an assortment of each. 

If the inspector’s eye hadn't 


“Seconds” 


detected their little beauty 
hurts they'd be marked at 
twice-three ti of 





them four times sas much. 
Hundreds of far-sighted wo- 

men will lay in a supply of 

this ware, even though they 


have a plenty for present uses. 
asada 





For a Music and Piano Store. 





In The Dreams 





of most girls, a piano 
has a very prominent place. It 
seems to be anecessity. A piano 
will be found in alm st every 


American home rich or poor 

Piano making has come to be 
such a science, that a really dur- 
able, honest instrument may be 
had for very little money. And 
whether the price be hich or low, 
cur terms are so easy that music 
is within the reach of every one. 

We would like to talk to you 
about this and snow the variety 
and correct style. 

Our new warerooms, 100 
State St. Tuning all kinds of 
musical instruments, 


- Good Thing to Push < 


ilong. 


The Ideal 
Folding Cart 


Is the up-to-date Street 
Cab forchildren old enough to 


sit up. These carts are very 
light, weighing only twelve 
pounds, are easily folded into 


small space and take up no more 
room than a traveling bag if 
you wish to take them on trains 
or street cars. They are stylish, 
durable and  inexpensive—up 
from $3.25. Come in and see 


First-Class Hardware Advertising. 

















A Furniture Specialty. 
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lighten you. 


Reception Chairs. 


In the daintiest kinds you’ve 
ever seen, as low as $2.75. Pretty 
gilts chairs, finely made at $3.25 
The white and gold kind with 
dainty cushions in dainty shades 








make the women’s ey look 
longingly. Mahogany inlaid 
reception chairs are very heauti- 
ful and come high. It costs 


to see them, though. 


A Good B utter Ad, 
Butter. 


We sell the White Clover 





Sutter. There is no better 
3utter made—pure, sweet, 
fresh, delicious. Made ina 
butter country by people 
that understand the making 
of Butter 30 cents per 
pound. Elgin Butter, in one 
pound prints, 25 cents —pure 


and sweet. 





For 


Groceries. 

Don’t Throw 
Good MoneyAway 
ON POOR GROCERIES. 


When you can buy fresh, 
pure, high-grade goo rds of us at 
the same prices you pay for 
inferior stuff. We quote for 

our consideration to-day : 
a eas 


for a Meat Market that Prints Pric 


You Can Afford 


Good meat three times a day 
at these prices : 
Beef Steak, per pound, toc. 
Boiling Beef, per pound 8c. 
Pork Steak, 3 pounds for 25c. 
Bologna, 3 pounds for 25c. 
Lard, 3 pounds for 25c. 
Sugar Cured Ham, per pound,1o 


Wall Paper Talk. 





Unrolling 
New Wall Papers 
From England, from 


France, from all over 
the world come the 
new wall papers. 


For more than a month they 
have been c oming, and now 
they are leaving again. We 


control so many patterns of the 
finest sort that the people are 
fast bec« ming aware of the fact 
that to *‘ see it all’? they must 
come here. 

It doesn’t follow that a lot of 
money must be expended to se- 
cure a delightful and harmon- 
ious effect for a room. It’s all 
in the headwork—the planning. 

Perhaps a vi:it here will en- 








es. 
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‘or a Baker. Good Point About a Morris Chair. 





























. iad 
’ ° 
Grandma's Bread. Unique 
Made by is the best co fi rc 
bread made in - To Morris Chair ’ 
further introduce it, you can Wm. Morris, the English 
get with every thirty labels poet, originated the Morris 
a fine panel picture; with se Chair. A manufacturer has 
every twenty labels a acapted and perfected the 
Brownie book; with ten la- Morris idea and we have his 
bels a toy top. product. | 
Ask your grocer for Grandma’s They have every quality if 
Bread, and save the labels. that a Morris chair should | 
scteaitiamaieaaamcumiibeir ein! noone possess, besides having a soft | 
Castile Soap. arm for that bone in the cor- 
ee ee ner of your elbow. 
~ . . ee = =— ————— ! 
Castile Soap For Life Insurance. 
the good kind—for baby’s By oi f 
bath and delicate com- ¢ =1’ ? if 
| ple xion, is the right kind ; Strange, Isn t It? lf 
] y 
| it prevents any roughness | A man insures his house, barn, 
or dryness of the skin. factory, furniture and all the | f 
5¢.—3 02. size. valuables he owns. He doesn’t if 
i 





ek hen: alee: want to risk it. He is right. 

And the same man doesn’t 

carry any life assurance. He 
places more value on machine- 

j ain made replaceable things than he f 
Nothing to Wait For! does on tag as : ~~ ) 
RLS . {= earner. e forgets that when i 
en ioe Come For! his earning power is done that 

. ae i a } the family suffers. } 

C A R P E I S. | | They risk it. | 

Strange, isn’t it, that men 
do rot use business shrewdness ral 
| in this most important matte: ? 

‘Lhe ife of —— is willing 
to take the risk. 

It will continue to supply cash 
to the family after the bread- 
winner is gone. 

rhis is worth thinking about. 

The —— Life of —— has the 
best there is in life assurance. 








To Hurry Delaying Buyers, 








If we could give you more for 
your money a month or two | 
later we'd say wait. If you } 
want style and exclusive selec- | | 

} 
| 





tions in carpets you can not come 
any too soon for now the ex- 
hibit is at its best. And there'll 
be fewer patterns before there 
are more. Many styles we con- 
trol. Such are individual pat- 
terns, and therefore are the most 
priced. There is no premium on aa 4 
them, but they're limited. Then Inviting. 

again, with the carpets bought =e — 


and laid there’s a big load — A Warm Room 


| your mind. 

















To Bathe In 
For a Photographer. | 
I — - - Is what every man | 4 
- likes. He can find this at the i 
| Have You Had BARBER SHOP. i 
| Your miniature taken? Also the best tubs, the 
| Society’s iatest fancy. cleanest rooms and the best 
| Come and see the high- attendance to be found in the | \ 
| class work we are doing city. | 
for $1.50 per dozen. 
Our regular charge for For a Druggist. 
this perfect work is $3 -——— 


per dozen, 








— | 


Prescriptions. 


To Hurry People Up. Doubt is never allowed to en- 

















- 7 sor our aging, 08 a. H 

* ‘ There are no doubtful drugs in H 
Just Chree More it, and hurry and carelessness i 
Davs _ are never allowed to cast doubt if 

c upon the medicine we dispense. 

in which you can take ad- At —— everything in our | ‘ 
vantage of our special discounts power is done to furnish drugs H 
from plainly marked prices. All of the required standard of i 
articles in thise xceptional stock stre anda that are right. | i 
those of unvarying value as well Taking cheap drugs is false | i} 
as those special creations and economy. We promise you the | i 
importations for the holiday best. | i 
trade—go in this sale at the Try.us with your next pre- ‘ : 
following varying discounts : scription. | 4 
— ee — ——— i} 
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DEP \RTMENT 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or plans for advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ ]NK “ pays the freight.” 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 
$ 


OF CRITICISM. 


PPPe OOo eeoe rooeed 





A postal card, received from a manu- 
facturing jeweler begins, ‘‘ Others won- 
der. Perhaps you do what we do 
with the great amount -of gold and 
silver which we buy.” This is not true. 
Nobody is wondering; nobody cares a 
rap what you do with it. 

If you are buying gold and silver 
and paying good prices for it, people 
don’t care if you use it to stack a fish 
pond with. What they do care about 
is the fact that you do buy old gold 
and silver and the price you pay for it. 
These are the only two things that are 
of interest to them and the only two 
things which should occupy this postal 
card. 

The card should begin just where it 
ends. All you need to say is, “ We 
buy all old gold and silver.” Then if 
you can not give actual prices, give as 
good an idea as possible of the price 
and especially bear down on the fact 
that the price is a high one—more 
than they will get for it anywhere else, 
and don’t worry about others wonder- 
ing. What they are wondering about 
when they get this card is why you 
should wonder at their wondering. 

Your card gives no reason why any 
watchmaker should buy his material of 
you. When you say you buy watch- 
makers’ and jewelers’ materials you 
say what hundreds of other manufact- 
uring jewelers can say. If you have 
no special reasons to give why the re- 
tail jewelers should trade with you, 
you ought to go out of business. 

You ask people to send you work 
and orders, but you do not tell them 
what they are to send orders for. 

You say that you occupy four thou- 
sand square feet, and that is the only 
fact about your business that you 
give. Do you expect the man to whom 
this ad is sent to order some of your 
four thousand feet? If you make 
your supplies why don’t you say so? 
That is more important than the 
amount of feet you occupy. If you 
can sell jewelers’ and watchmakers’ 
supplies cheaper than your competitors 
it doesn’t make any difference whether 
you do your business in four square 





feet or four million square feet. The 
point is to tell something about your 
goods and your prices. 


* * 
* 


I never knew a man that didn’t 
think his business was harder to ad- 
vertise than any other business. 

Asa matter of fact no business is 
harder to advertise than other busi- 
nesses. 

Looked at in the right light, there is 
not a business under the sun that 
doesn’t present hundreds of interest- 
ing points which are simply unex- 
pressed advertisements. The main 
point is to see your business in the 
right way from the right point of view; 
to go on the other side of the counter 
and look at yourself as your custom 
ers do. This is harder for some men 
to do than it is for others, but that 
doesn’t make the business any harder 
to advertise. 

There are some men who advertise 
their jewelry business better and more 
attractively than others advertise dry 
goods stores, and other dry goods men 
jeave other jewelers far behind. 

* * 
* 

No one ad makes or breaks a store. 
It is the impression produced by con- 
tinuous advertising that gives the store 
its reputation, taken in connection 
with the way in which the store is run. 

From one point of view advertising 
is the simplest thing in the world. It 
is simply good storekeeping and pub- 
licity. In other words, it is doing th 
best you know how in the store and 
telling people about it. 

The best advertising in the world 
will not continue to advertise the store 
that doesn’t live up to that advertising. 

I don’t take much stock in the 
brass band and bouquet sort of opening. 

It is a rather common mistake on 
occasions of this kind to Spend too 
much money in making the affair 
pleasant and not enough money in get- 
ting people interested and making their 
presence worth while. 

Giving away souvenirs and holding 
sacred concerts in a clothing store has 
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about as much effect as feeding bon 
bons to asummer girl. 

The occasions may all be pleasant 
enough, but the real success of a busi- 
ness affair lies in the amount of busi- 
ness that is done. 

\n opening should be designed to 
get the greatest possible number of 
people into your store and then sell 
them the greatest possible quantity of 
goods. 

Make some special inducements in 
way of cut prices. 

Cut prices are appreciated better 

than cut flowers. 

For a big occasion 
space in the newspapers. 

\ whole page ad in two issues of a 

paper would be better than a half-page 
in four issues for impressing the people 
with the idea that something really 
great is going to happen. 
If you do not feel warranted in 
ng a large space in four papers, 
mike a splurge in two papers and do 
without the others entirely rather than 
it down the space to cover more 
ground. 


the 


I advise a big 


us 


( 


* * 
* 


The firm of Arthur Koppel, of Ber- 
lin, sends out to its agents all over the 
world a book of prepared ads. 

The name of this book is “Auswahl 
aus den von der Firme Arthur Kop- 
pel in den letzten Jahren erlassenen 
Annoncen.” This may be rendered as 
“a selection of ads published by the 
firm of Arthur Koppel in the last few 
years.” 

" This concern is a very large one 
and is engaged in the manufacture of 
field railroads and other railway sup- 
plies used by contractors in opening 
up new countries, 

field railroad is a small temporary 
railroad used in mines, along embank 


ments and other places for moving 
coal, wood or other things which it is 
necessary to get out of the way in 


building bridges and railroads or open- 
ing up mines. 

The home offices of Arthur Koppel 
are in Berlin, and it has regular branch 
ottices at Brussels, Bucharest, Cairo, 
Hamburg, Johannesburg, London, 
Madrid, Moscow, New York, Paris 
and St. Petersburg. all of these 


places it has representatives, and this 
book is sent to them with full instruc- 
tions for advertising Arthur Koppel’s 
goods in their territory. 

The literature of this firm is printed 
In one of 


in half a dozen languages. 
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it ealls “ Albums,” 
and which show splendid photographs 
of the Koppel field railways at work 
in every portion of the world, the text 
is printed in German, French, Spanish 


its books, which 


while in the back part 
there is an autograph testimonial in 
Japanese. 

Upon the front cover of the book of 
prepared ads are instructions to agents 
about the use of the advertising mat- 
ter. These are so good, in most cases, 
that I will translate this introduction: 
TO AGENTS— 

Change ads and cuts as often as possible. 

Have plenty of blank space in the ad 

Ads should be regular and frequent though 
small, rather than large and seldom. 

In unillustrated ads a bright, conspicuous 
catchline is better, the remainder of the copy 
being well compressed. 

Ads without illustrations are better if put in 
the reading matter part and set up in distinctive 
style 

Ads in calendars and directories, if used at 
all, should be placed on the page before or 
after the introduction, otherwise they are worth- 
ess. 

Notices in directories, opposite the names, 
may be used frequently. 

se sure and utilize opportunities for reading 
notices. 

Give your ads to the paper only on condition 
that they also accept articles (for which the 
album pictures, as well as other such novelties, 
are very appropriate). 

Endeavor to get close to the journalists who 
sign their names under their articles in the 
newspaper. — 

3efore giving out the ads make up your plan 
determining how much to spend per year in 
each paper. 

To obtain big rebates make contracts, 
for two to three years. 


if de- 
sirable, 

This is interesting, as it is the first 
direct contribution on the subject of 
advertising that I have seen which has 
come from Germany. 

The book of prepared ads presents 
many interesting features. 

First are given a number of the 
‘earlier ads” used by this house. 
Then are shown some “ occasional ads 
with cuts drawn in a simple manner.” 
These line drawings for use in 
daily papers and other publications 
using poor paper and rapid presswork. 
Then are given occasional reading 
matter ads for daily papers and ads for 
agricultural papers and trade journals. 
There are also both “ text and picture 
ads” for calendars. There are also 
ads which are to be used at certain 
times, such as the time when mines are 
being opened and for the building sea- 
son, and for the sugar-making season. 
There is also a series of ads for“ trade 
journals, printed on specially good pa- 
per and with very good presswork.” 
These are nearly always white upon 


are 
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black cuts, the lettering being part of 
the cut. 

Some of the ads are intended for 
the foreign papers. Some of these 
are printed in English and there are 
one or two in Swedish. Then comes 
a series of “ads with changeable pict- 
ures.” The pictures are reproductions 
in line drawing of the photographs 
used in the “albums.” These ads 
have very little text. The picture is 
usually very interesting, showing the 
field railroads in actual use in some 
new country. The text of one of them 
shows the transportation of sugar cane 
through the province of Zugtiere, in 
Java. The text merely says, “ Field 
railroads for colonies. Made in Bo- 
chum ;” and then gives the name and 
address of Arthur Koppel. All of the 
“ads with changeable pictures” are 
upon this plan. 

On other pages are shown illustrated 
announcements for calendars and ad- 
dress books. There is also a series of 
very well-drawn ads which are de- 
scribed as ads in modern style. These 
are signed W. P., and a note explains 
that they are by Walther Puettner, of 
Munich. These ads are described as 
being also without text and suppose- 
ably mortised for the insertion of read- 
ing matter. 

A very well drawn and elaborate 
design, especially for use in calendars, 
is also designed by Walther Puettner. 
It is very artistic, and at the same time 
is a very good piece of advertising. 
The deficiency is in the text, and an 
obliging foot note explains that these 
cuts are all mortised so that other 
reading matter can be put in place of 
the lettering. 

It is evident that the book has been 
well thought out, and that consider- 
able study has been devoted to it. 
The methods are, however, adapted 
altogether for Germany and Germaa- 
speaking countries. 

The importance given to all sorts 
of calendars, year-books and literature 
of that kind is peculiarly German, as 
such books have a great vogue in 
that country and in the German col- 
onies, a vogue which we can hardly 
understand in this country. 

** 





I have the following letter : 
PorTLAND, Me., Feb. 12, 1899. 
Chas. Austin Bates: 

DEAR Sitr—A great calamity has befallen 
our city, 2. e., the loss of many lives on the 
steamer ‘‘ Portland”’ in the recent storm. Al- 
most as soon as the affair became public, a lo- 
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cal stationer filled his window with black-edged 
or “‘ mourning stationery.”” Is that good ad- 
vertising? Yours, R. L. Wuirtcomes, 

N.B.—We do not sell stationery. 

No, it is not. Such an advertise. 
ment would surely shock the sensibil- 
ity of the people that it is intended to 
reach. 

The people who did not lose friends 
by the loss of the steamer Portland 
are probably not buying mourning sta- 
tionery. Those who are grieving will 
be shocked by the bad taste of the ad- 
vertising, and would naturally, if they 
had any use for mourning stationery 
at all, patronize somewhere else. 


*_* 
. 


George B. Crater, who writes the 
ads for Ed. W. Mellon, at Charlotte, 
N. C., sends me three ads, and asks if 
I don’t think his way of writing ads of 
more value than quoting low prices. 

This reminds me of the man in the 
restaurant who was asked by the 
waiter whether he would have beef- 
steak or coffee. The man wondered 
what was the matter with his having 
both. 

In the same way I don’t see why 
these ads should not contain the same 
reasonable talk that they do and quote 
low prices also. 

I print the best one of these three 
ads: 


There Is a Seemingly Difference 
In the Price of a Suit of Clothes 


Manufactured from Woolen Goods and a Cot- 
ton Suit. A pound of cotton costs five cents ; 
wool is worth about twenty-five cents. You 
see the difference in the price of an all-wool 
suit and one made from cotton is not the results 
of large dealers’ profits. It is the first cost of 
the materials—the cost of production in the 
crude state—that makes the contrast so notice- 
able in the price of the suit. The clothier’s 
portion in the sale of a good garment is no 
more than he makes on a faulty one ; but there 
isa vast difference in the service of the suits. 
The one made from woolen cloth is beautifully 
made up; will remain good a long time and 
will always look well ; while a suit manufact- 
ured out of cotton fabrics will last no time, 
and will always look tough and unpresentable. 

Our clothing is the result of careful select- 
ing. Every garment is inspected by an expert 
before placed on our counters. You will find 
more good, serviceable all wool suits in the lot 
than you will find elsewhere. 


ED. W. MELLON. 


In the headline of this ad you 
should have said either, “There is 
seemingly a difference,” or “There is 
a seeming difference.” 

This ad, with the addition of a few 
good, strong prices, would be good 
enough for anybody. 
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Printers’ 
Ink 


is the leading 





advertising journal in 
this country and an un- 
biased judge of news- 


paper values. 
—New Orleans Daily Item. 


COUPONS GRATIS,—In connection with every 
advertising contract placed with Printers’ INK or the 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY before July 4, 1899, 
subscription coupons will be issued to the full amount 
of the contract, the coupons being redeemable on pre- 
si ntation at any time during the present century, each 
coupon, when indorsed by the nameof the subscriber, 
being good for one year’s subscription for PRINTERS’ INK, 
price five dollars, or one copy of the AMERICAN NEws- 
PAPER DrrREcToORY, price five dollars. At the option of 
the subscriber. For further information address, 
PETER DouGan, Advertising Manager of PRINTERS’ INK 
and the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, No, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 
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WHEN YOU DO 


Street Car 
—Advertising 


Consult with experienced 
people—don’t waste time and 
money on amateurs or ifre- 
sponsible parties. We have 
a record of twenty-two years 
and also are placing business 
for the same people as in 
1877, besides many new ones 
—they know street car ad- 
vertising of the 


“Kind That Pays.” 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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